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LADDIN’S lamp would be a poor substitute for Mr. Thomas W. Lawson’s 
A check-book in this practical age, when illusions must be produced with 
: stone and wood and beautiful metals, and no dreams seem worth the 

having that cannot be expressed in paint or marble, or by the sub- 
jugated graces of exquisite but illiterate nature. 

Rather is this an age, indeed, of dreams come true, of illusions made _per- 
manent, when a Midas-fingered business-man can, with a stub-pen, invoke the 
genii of art and labor to the realization of dreams strong enough to have 
lived through the din of foundries and the sardonic chuckle of a stock-exchange 
ticker. 

That experienced architects and artistic decorators, backed by unlimited 
wealth, can accomplish wonders of no mean magnificence in designing, furnish- 
ing, and decorating a house has been demonstrated in the beautiful country home 
lately finished for Mr. Lawson, and called by the romantic and suggestive name 
of “ Dreamwold.” 

Directly opposite the little Massachusetts railway station of Egypt, soon 
to be changed to Dreamwold, open the wide gates of this immense estate. From 
the artistic little lodge that guards the entrance a mile of clay and gravel road 
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leads through the stock farm, where library, with a private staircase leading 
Mr. Lawson’s love for animals has wn to the guests’ chambers above. 

itself in an extensive array of buildings, The family rooms are in the main 
stables, dog-kennels, hen-houses, re- building. They are finished in rare woods 
sided over by a generously propo! ed and rich colorings, and although the bed 
model farm-house. This little colony coverings and hangings are most elabo- 
might almost seem the purpose of the rate, the effect of simplicity, the result of a 
estate, for there is a windmill, a water- fine discrimination in the use of the very 
tower, and every other attribute on the richest and most expensive materials, 
most extensive scale of the farmer’s well- is not disturbed. 

planned home; but the road pa all The rear veranda extends across the 
these and mounts a slight hill, re, whole of the main building and commands 
looking out to the east, with tl jue a fine view of the forest and farm covered 
sea gleaming in the distance, sta the country. It is built like a wide terrace, 
broad, gray-shingle house which | re- surrounded by a low railing with a broad 
after to be the summer residenc¢ Mr. top, on which stand heavy green boxes 
Lawson and his family. filled with growing vines and flowers. 

The ground spread of the dwelling is The expanse of hard-wood floor is relieved 
so great that the first impression is apt by immense pots containing bay-trees, 
to be deceptive as to the extent the which, besides giving a fine effect, afford 
whole. ‘The colonial style of the building some necessary shade. The veranda is 
has been modified by the division the set about with settles, chairs, and tahles 
two wings by covered passages, and the of the mission style of furniture, the 
effect is almost that of three hou in- cushions of which are of dull green denim 
stead of one. filled with fragrant pine-needles. 

A semicircular portico support by The reception-hall, into which the great 
colonial pillars gives entrance the front door opens directly, is a study in 
dwelling. The main portion « ins dark gray-greens. Very little contrasting 
on the lower floor the receptio1 |, a color is found in the room. The walls 
dining-room on the left, a living-room and stairs are of curly maple in a peculiar 
on the right, and all three extending to shade of dark green. The somewhat 
the depth of the building. Adjoining the somber walls are brightened at intervals 
dining-room are the butler’s pantry and by six lantern-like gas-fixtures in bronze. 
china-closets, which connect it v the Above each lantern hangs an oriental 
kitchens and serving-room, found the plate of the same material, and above these 
wing on this side. an interrupted frieze of bronze plates 

Connected with the living-room by a_ showing a lowrelief. The rug is a Bayan, 
small conservatory passage is the part of covered with grotesque animals. It has, 


the building known as the bachelors’ too, for its prevailing tone, green, bright- 
quarters. Here are the billiard-room and ened with soft shades of brown. The 
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THE HALL—LOOKING TOWARD THE DINING-ROOM 
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ceiling is of handsome design, a 
treated in soft cerulean tints 

The furniture in this roon , 
same dark curly maple as tl 
forms the rest of the woodwo1 
plain settles vith backs and 
sane, filled with roanskin, stand 
side of the door, and chairs of 
design are found about the r 
the substantial and severely 
ter-table. 

Directly opposite the front 
two flights of stairs, one leadi 
upper rooms, the mal stairv 
house, and the other, of not m« 
or seven steps, giving t small 
at the end is the d 
rear veranda 

A pretty surpris¢ 1! thi 
is a dainty little writing-r 
side, formed by a great bay 
tending over the terrace. | 
cheerful, and is filled with 
ioned seats convenient 
and writing implements, and 
wall space is taken up by odd 
boards. 

To the left of the hall is tl 
room, unusual attractive 
scheme and its decorations 
and ceiling are paneled in Nort! 
lina pine, \ has been chemicall 
ed until it has become a green 
most decoratively soft and rest 
Between the raf f the 
panels of dull green-blue, it 
effects, in fine harmony with tl ls 
The panels set into the walls ar¢ 
wood, a charming series of design { 
and flowers red l executi 5 
Johnson of Bostor hose worl 
line is of more tha nary ¢ 

About the roo crescents 
painted in oils, each represent 
farm or count cel Tl 
presented in an interrupted 
one above th leboard is 
beautiful. Here the concave 
been painted in the iridescent 
seashell, over the surface of 
rich and gorgeous colors df 
are contrasted, the outspfead 


the crescent beneath 


BEAUTIFUL 


This room is lighted by a chandelier of 
unusual beauty and originality of design. 
\ magnificent Tiffany globe, in the 
shape and color of a mammoth pumpkin, 
is in the center, about it festoons of deli- 
cate vines spreading out upon the ceiling 
in clusters of pumpkin-flowers in their 
natural colors. 

Mr. Lawson talks shop not unpleas- 
antly. by means of the andirons in the 
fireplace of this room. They are from a 
design of his own, allegorical of the stock- 
market. Two bears, beautifully executed in 
bronze, are standing at either side of the 
fire, one fighting away a swarm of bees, 
the other enjoying his honey unmolested. 

The furniture in this room is well 
chosen and consistent. The table in the 
center is a long oval, of dull-finished 
birch, surrounded by rush-seated chairs 
of the same wood. Another table, much 

naller in size, has been placed in the 
ereat bay-window, which extends far out 

1 a half-cirele on the veranda of the rear 

rt of the house. 

Small cabinets filled with sparkling cut- 
glass are set in the walls about the room, 
two being in the walls on either side of 
the fireplace, and a larger one at one end 
of the room, containing some valuable 
old china. 
eside these cabinets, the great polished 
ideboard forms an important part of the 
furniture of this interesting room. It is 
built into the wall, and fills the entire wall 
space from the left of the door to the win- 
The back of it is a mirror of quaint 
design, surrounded by tiny cupboards of 
beaded boards, through which 
glimpses of exquisite glass and china can 
pe seen. 

On the right of the hall is the living- 
a beautiful and very large apart- 
that only exquisite taste in the 
choosing of its comfortable furnishings 
has saved from being too large. Though 
the rafters and some of the paneling are 
done in grayish quartered oak, the key- 
note of color in this room is a pale fawn. 
The great window-seats, which fill the 
bay-windows extending across each end 
of the room, are covered with cushions of 
every size in Spanish leather. 
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HALLWAY IN THE BACHELORS’ WING 


With this same rich material are cov- 
ered the chairs of the room, and the 
spaces between the paneling of the walls 
and the rafters, for this bland leather has 
been used with most sumptuous effect 
throughout the room. Its soft brown 


color is repeated in the rug, a valuable 
Kirman, in which an indefinite design in 
brown is woven. 

Around this room, about a foot below 
the ceiling, extends a unique frieze, con- 
sisting of portraits of many of Mr. Law- 
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DINING-ROOM 


son’s favorite animals. His famous bull, piano occupies the corresponding space 
some horses, and several dogs are repre- on the other side of the entrance, making 
sented, and between them runs garlands _ this a music as well as a living room. 

of foliage and flowers in delicate and har- Opposite the entrance door is a beau- 
monious colors. tiful and dignified mantel of oak, sur- 


To the right of the entrance a splendid rounding a mammoth fireplace. This 
organ has been placed, or rather appears mantel is covered with an unusual collec- 
to have been placed, for in reality the tion, which illustrates also Mr. Law- 
organ is in the room below, as it was  son’s intention in the various effects 
found too cumbersome for the room. throughout the house that seem opposed 
With much difficulty the architects and to conventional ideas of decoration— 
decorators effected an arrangement by that of personal taste and fancy domi- 


which no difference of sound is detectable, nating the expected. Mr. Lawson has a 
though, of course, the beautiful pipes great fancy for elephants. It may be 
have been lost to view. that eventually India and Africa will sup- 

The fine carving on the sounding-board, ply some of the live-stock of his extensive 
however, makes up somewhat for this farm. At present, however, he has been 
deficiency. A design of tall lilies has content to arrange upon this mantel of 
been carved in the wood. Two pearl- his living-room bronzes, ivories, and 
colored, shell-shaped light-stands are at models in gold, silver, and wood, of ele- 


either side of the organ keyboar A phants, in all sizes, in groups or singly, 
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ON THE BACK VERANDA 

forming an odd and unique procession genuous and unspoiled nature, rather fine 
across the mantel. There are not | and admirable in this day, when to be 
than fifty of these little statuettes, al among the newly rich is usually to be also 
beautiful workmanship and great val among the vulgar. In innumerable ways 
No other-ornament of any description the personality of the owner of this beau- 
place upon the mantel. This mai tiful home shows itself to be unaffected 
decoration, indeed, strikes a note that and simple. 

one of the delights of this splendid si The living-room is further beautified 
mer-house: so many would hav: with a large rug and several lion and 
tered this mantel with vases or bri leopard skins. Three great tables, chairs 
brac, or something else quite as con’ of padded leather, and two settles of oak 
tional. Emerson said, “It is good t and leather complete the equipment of 
reverence the dreams of our youth.” O comfort. 

of Mr. Lawson’s youthful dreams wa Leading from the dining-room is a con- 
owning all sorts of animals, and in tl servatory passage. It serves as hallway 
menagerie of his boy brain the elepha to the billiard-room, and is lined with 
was the biggest of them all. So he palms of different varieties, between 
elsewhere, perhaps, but the point in 1 which are bronzes of figures and animals. 
decoration of the mantel mentioned, The curved ceiling of this conservatory is 
in a hundred other instances through of tiles, beautifully decorated in oils. 
this house, is that they portray an ii The billiard-room has highly polished 
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IN THE CONSERVATORY 


beams, and the walls have been painted 
in a design of green, conventionalized 
flowers. It is a green room in all its 
details, for rich corduroy in this color 
covers the birch settles, chairs, and win- 


dow-seats, while two long, narrow oriental 
rugs, in which green is the predominating 
color, extend each side of the polished 
and very handsome combination billiard- 
table. Opposite the entrance from the 
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conservatory open two doors, ons 
small veranda, and the other to a dai 
furnished hallway, done in colonial 
with winding stairs having a rail of white 
enamel and a banister of polished 
hogany. 

The polished floor ol the hall is CC | 


partly by a Persian rug, a great lio 
giying a bright patch of color. The 
furniture here is a heavy teak-wood 
supporting a chandelier made in the shap 
of a dragon, a beautifully inlaid 

and some leather chairs. 

Opening from this hall is the 
perhaps the most attractive room i 
house. Judging from his fine stocl 
and his much-talked-of yacht, on 
believe that Mr. Lawson’s taste la 
other directions than literary one 
a glance at this room and his selecti 
books is a satisfaction. With the « 
tion of the space for two window 
door, the room is lined with book« 
These cases are of birch, exquisitely « 
in a quaint design of gnomes. 1 
same little creatures, carrying bool 
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reading, are found in the deeply carved 
frieze, and gnomes’ faces look down 
upon one from the square lanterns that 
light the room, and reappear in the carv- 
ing of the table. 

This is the only room in the house with 
a warm color scheme. Here the chairs 
and cushions are done in rich wine- 
colored leather; on the floor is a rug with 
dark red splotches of color. The fire- 
place is surrounded with tiles, upon which 
is a design of two yoke of oxen in greens 
and browns across the top. Plain, reddish 
tiles form the hearth and sides of the fire- 
place. 

The ceiling of the room is effective. 
The central part, a long oval, represents 
the astronomer’s sky, with the sun, moon, 
earth, and stars in their relative positions. 
Outside of this oval is painted in oils the 
zodiac, and small pictures of the seasons 
fill the four corners of the ceiling. 

The general impression after a tour of 
‘‘Dreamwold”—the houseand the grounds 
—is of a virile joy in nature and simple 
living, richly but restfully expressed. 
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FLOOR COVERINGS FOR COUNTRY 
HOUSES 


OT all of us possess that severity 
of hygienic conscience which de- 
crees that in our bedrooms no 
rugs or pictures shall afford 

lodging-places for that inscrutable bug- 
bear of the century, the disease germ. 
But in the country house not only should 
anxiety on the part of the housekeeper 
be avoided, as far as possible, but where 
entertaining is likely to complicate the 
labor of the household, the work of maids 
should be minimized, yet scrupulous dain- 
tiness be maintained. Hence hard-wood 
floors, or their substitutes of Georgia pine, 
are more and more supplanting woolen 
carpets; oriental rugs, or some less costly 
covering, easily removed for cleaning, take 
their place. This is an excellent plan in 
building new homes, but the householder 
whose country place is a renovation of 
some old farm-house hardly cares to have 
new hard-wood floors put in, and is often 
at a loss for a suitable floor covering. 


RAG CARPETS AND MATTINGS 


Let him, if he likes such things, surely 
most appropriate in an old house, search 
for a rag carpet at the county fair nearest 
the town of his adoption. Often an ex- 
cellent bit of weaving is brought to light 
by these occasions of rustic festivity, 
and some humble weaver gladdened for 
many a day, as much by the purchaser’s 
appreciation as by his money. That fail- 
ing, he may try the cool effect of matting, 
especially desirable in guest rooms where 
the wear and tear is comparatively slight. 
While Japanese mattings at sixty cents a 
yard are less durable than Chinese at 
forty, their patterns are usually more 
attractive, often introducing a delicately 
tinted flower of conventional pattern, 
which will add much to the beauty of a 
room. An American matting is now 


made from marsh-grass, which wears ex- 
tremely well,and though its severely use- 
ful look should be partly concealed by a 
rug or so, its monotonous surface forms a 
really excellent and serviceable back- 
ground. This could be used appropri- 
ately with willow or rush-grass furniture, 
and with delicate hangings and enamel 
bed and wash-stand would be airy looking 
at the hottest noon-tide. Less pleasing, 
but having excellent qualities for service. 
is Hodge’s paper-fiber carpeting, costing 
but fifty cents a yard, odorless, imper- 
vious to water, and enduring sun, frost, 
and rain with unfading equanimity. This 
is often used on porches, but the nursery, 
especially if used by young children, 
would be an equally appropriate place 
for it. 


INEXPENSIVE CARPETS 


Burlap is sometimes used by house- 
keepers, and denim has its advocates, but 
for a plain-colored carpet terry is more 
satisfactory, and excellent two-toned in- 
grains may be picked up after a little 
searching for inconspicuous patterns. An 
extra yard or two may be made into a rug, 
which, laid where the heaviest wear is 
likely to be felt, often prolongs the life of 
an ingrain carpet beyond its normal term, 
which is, alas, quite short. 


RUGS OF RECENT MANUFACTURE 


Experiments are constantly being made 
by manufacturers, looking to the produc- 
tion of more and more effective fabrics for 
country houses. Very beautiful in color 
and in simple, effective design are the 
Caledonia art squares, of Scotch manu- 
facture, and mingling rich blue and green 
colors, but not the patterns of many a 
clan plaid. Their thick, soft pile and 
durability make them rather costly, and 
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an enterprising Philadelphian has success- erly imitates the effect of Brussels, in a 
fully imitated this kind of rug in a style more or less oriental design. A nine-by- 
known as Karia, of wool on a linen warp, ten Bengal costs twenty dollars, a Kashmir 
costing half of what the Scotch rug s, half as much; and while these rugs are less 
or about fifteen dollars for a ni y- interesting than the Durrie or Japanese 
twelve rug. From the two-tone ol ue variety, their darker coloring and dura- 
or red rugs, known as the Tudor, he bility will recommend them to many 
various sorts known as hit or m in- tastes. A useful, dainty cotton rug, 
grain, or Japanese cotton, which w be known as the Knickerbocker, may be 
most valuable but that it fades to an ugly bought in several sizes, ready made or to 
gray, the range of choice is wide and the order, in shades to match any desired 
cost comparatively slight. color scheme, at a cost averaging two dol- 


larsa square yard. These are very charm- 


\SHABLE RUGS “irate _*s : : 
a oe ing in their airy cleanliness, showing a 


But the greatest improvement i de white ground with pale rose, yellow, green, 
in the washable character of many of the or blue border, or perhaps an entire rug 
newer rugs. East India Durrie mn for with Roman stripes of various colors 
example, though their colors are less softly along its entire length. Very similar to 
blended, are suggestive of Kis Kelims, this, but of a rougher weave, are washable 
yet even the wash-tub has no ter! for porch rugs which may be prepared at 
them, and they are not much lighter than home from the plunder of the rag-bag, 
some woolen rugs in weight. Durries are and taken to the weaver’s for completion. 
genuine East Indian, which is not tl} se Detailed directions for making these may 
with the Bengal or Kashmir rugs, in spite _ be found in the issue of Tak House Breav- 
of their name. Their cotton fabri v- tTiFuL for May, 1902. 


WHICH ARE THE BEST PICTURES 
IN THE WORLD? 


Mr. Frederick Dolman contrib to the Strand Magazine the result of an inquiry 
which he made as to which are th: t precious pictures in the world. He submitted 
the question to the curators or directors of all the best picture-galleries outside Great 
Britain, and he embodies in his ar the answers he received. The following cata- 
logue of pictures is interesting. I ch case the selection of the picture has been 
made by the official custodian of tl llery in which it appears. 


The Louvre: Leonardo da Vin« tioconda. 

The Prado: Velasquez’s Menin 

The Rijks Museum, Amsterdan mbrandt’s Night Watch. 
The Hague Gallery: Paul Pott The Young Bull.” 


The Vienna Belvidere: Rubens’ fonso Altar. : 
The Berlin Gallery: H. and J. 1 Eyck’s “ Worship of the Lamb.” 
The Dresden Gallery: Raphael’s Sistine Madonna. 

The Munich Pinakothek: Murillo’s “The Melon Eaters.” 

The Antwerp Museum: Quentin Matsys’ “The Descent from the Cross. ”’ 
The Florence Uffizi Gallery: Titian’s Flora. 

The Florence Pitti Gallery: Raphael’s “La Madonna della Seggiola.” 
The Borghese Gallery, Rome: 1 n’s Sacred and Profane Love. 


The Academy of Fine Art, Venice: Titian’s Assumption of the Virgin. 
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HE summer has been very hot. 

Day by day the thermometer rose 

up to torrid heights, and the news- 

papers almost gloatingly pub- 
lished each morning long lists of the 
casualties. All previous records of the 
weather bureau were broken before the 
end of July, despite the provoking regu- 
larity with which the official figures were 
reduced to five or eight degrees below 
what the citizen had noted upon the 
thermometer at the corner. A sort of 
sneaking pride in the excessive heat pos- 
sessed many of us; we openly boasted of 
the temperature in our bedrooms at mid- 
night. The sporting spirit of the Anglo- 
Saxon was aroused by the fact that all 
records were “smashed” and a new one 
was making. The poor in the lower 
East Side, being for the most part defi- 
cient in sporting spirit, could not get up 
any enthusiasm over this feature of the 
situation, but dumbly endured as best 
they might the dreadful nights in their 
squalid, ill-ventilated, overcrowded rooms 
and alleys. The police relaxed all rules 
against sleeping in the streets and parks, 
and thousands trooped each evening to 
the small parks and recreation piers, both 
of which are concrete expressions of the 
new and strenuous home-mission work, 
for which New York some day will be 
famous. 

Most of us who were so philosophical 
over the situation had much to make us 
so. Weslept in great, high-ceilinged bed- 
rooms. -The families were all away, and 
we had windows open on the north and 
south, and a draught was seldom lacking; 
an electric fan made one when necessary. 
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We took a cold bath before retiring, and 
another upon arising, and after changing 
all our linen, went out smiling and affable, 
feeling, as we said, “fresh as a daisy.” 
Then, of course, Friday afternoon, or on 
Saturday, in any case, we went out of 
town, so altogether the very hot spell 
was not unbearable—for us. 

It was Friday morning, one of those 
sulphurous days, that my friend who 
lived during the winter and spring at 
“The House in the Garden” called me up 
on the telephone, and asked how I would 
like to make my long-projected visit to 
his new seashore cottage. As I had not 
been booked for the coming Sunday, and 
was beginning to feel anxious, I jumped 
at the chance, not but that I should have 
done so anyway. I was told that as it 
was quite a journey it was best to start 
at about eleven on Saturday, in order to 
arrive in time for a “dip in the surf” 
before dinner. 

It was indeed a long journey; first a 
ferry, then a train for four hours of soot 
and dust, down the length of Long Island. 
Arriving at the little way-station, in sight 
of which was not a single house, only 
young woods, with dense undergrowth on 
every hand, and a narrow, gaudy road 
winding away to the north and south, we 
found four or five neat little traps, and 
one huge wagon which I afterwards 
learned met the train each day to carry 
out the provisions for the little colony on 
the seashore. We got into my friend’s 
breaking-cart, behind a horse that would 
brook no delay, and leaving the man to 
come up in the express-wagon, we plunged 
into the narrow road. On either side the 
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branches leaned down to chide us, a1 
raspberry and blackberry bushes cro\ 


against our wheels. T 
several little streams at places, past 


unkept clearings, with 
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he road ran : 


and impossible-looking potatoes; 


swamps pink with luxuriant growt 
the rose-mallow; 


driven for 


ky 


struggling 


up over little 
hills, and yet on and on. After we 
almost three-quarters 
hour, and that, too, at a fast 


a 
descended upon a narrow strip of | 
against which the surf beat upon on: 
while upon the other the wind lash: 
spray from the bay. 


wondering where we are going?” 


asked. 


Of course 


I denied it promptly. 


there now; a few minutes more, a1 
29 The 


“We are 


will be where the land ends. 
were left behind; the shore was 


with sand dunes, 
to the lower land behind, and ec 
with rank grass, the other bald and 
tening in the sun. 


Here and there 


I was wonderi! 


“T suppose y 


one side sloping 


hollows were clumps of stunted cx 
growing valiantly in this 


and pluckily 


summe! 
running out dee pe! 


into the sandy soil, against the gal 


hurricanes of approaching winte1 


now there was no wind, and met 
the sun beat down upon the sand} 
from which arose a 


sort 


haze, which was all heat. 


dunes were a So! 
hills, thirty or forty feet high, ar 


t of ke 


J 


ered with short, fine grass. 
At last we pulled laboriously 
one of these, and from the top 


down upon the little settlement, al 
quarter of a mile away. Way off 
right was the lighthouse, tall, erect 
and white as marble. The vivid 


: 
Back 


ypje Ss—stee 


Y) 


J, 


of the turf was a foreground, and 1 
of the sky a background. 
stood somewhat scattered upon tl 


toward one of 
trotting rapidly. 


between. 


stones 


of 


The 


great 


which we, 


Six 


It had the same 
as the lighthouse, intense quiverit 
and vivid blue. 
squat, with buttresses on the corn 
first story 


The house was lov 


size, 


and 


was 
was 


117 
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Cr 


evidently 


yf 


} i 


of shim1 
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coated with whitewash; the window- 
frames were light green, as were the solid 
wooden shutters and the door, but the 
mullions were white. Above the first 
story was a huge, overhanging roof of 
shingles, not stained by either of the 
enterprising Boston merchants of whom 
you know, but silvered by wind and salt 
mists and unchecked sun. The chim- 
neys were very sturdy and short. The 
dormer windows were painted white, and 
each had a window-box filled with ivy 
and scarlet geraniums. 

The house is built on the edge of a sand 
dune; the kitchen floor, opening toward 
the sea, is on a level with the down-slope 
of the dune. There are one or two little 
stunted cedars in the foreground, and 
some potted shrubs, which evidently are 
moved to a more congenial climate during 
the winter months. Against the dead- 
white stone wall of the house is a row of 
pink hollyhocks. The light green door is 
of the Dutch variety, in two halves, the 
top set with leaded glass bull’s-eyes— 
which reminded me of a certain other 
door—and has a brass knob, brass knocker, 
and short brass hinges. 

The ground slopes away very rapidly 
from the front of the house toward the 
rear, and the line of beach is not over a 
hundred yards away. It is truly where 
the land ends. 

A little distance off on the sand was a 
speck of scarlet, that my friend said was 
his wife, and directly thereafter she began 
bobbing her parasol up and down as a 
signal that she had seen us. So we went 
down to receive our welcome, which was 
well worth the doing. 

“You will excuse my not coming up to 
receive you, I know, won’t you? The 
air here is paralyzing to all one’s facul- 
ties. When once I get seated here upon 
the sand, with the prow of some old 
whaler for a back, my sunshade well 
adjusted, and one of the new, foolish but 
absorbing stories in my lap, I simply can- 
not get up sufficient moral stamina to 
move upon any pretext whatever. I sit 
here some days hours at a time—read a 
little, but mostly watch the children play- 
ing.” Then, after a little talking, my 
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host and I excused ourselves, an nt 
up to the house to put on bathins hes 
for a plunge through the surf. It was 
rather dusk when I had dressed a1 me 
down for dinner, so I postponed in- 
spection of the interior of the hou til 
the next day. .We dined upon t ear 
piazza, which juts out toward tl a, 
and where to-night a gentle bre vas 
coming up from the south, in whicl ec- 
tion we watched the lights of nt 
steamers, as tl stole along the horizon 
in their goings and comings from t ls 
of the earth It was late whe re- 
tired, but all the evening we sat on 
deck, as in all truth it might as wel vi 


been. And all night, in place the 
croaking and chirping of the land ht, 
there was the incessant booming a rh- 


ing of the surf, so near at hand I 
awoke, startled by a great shaft red 
light across my face, which in a1 ant 
was gone again When it eal nee 


more, as it did in exactly 


three minutes 





I afterwards found out, though ed 
a quarter of an hour to me, I f it 
was the red flash from the light] d 
arose to pull the curtain dow: 

I have expatiated to some ler at 
the risk of boring, on the settin: his 
house, on its purely hot-weather 1 nd 
its background of the sea, beca n no 
other way could I well explain it cu- 
liar charm, and its complete attu nt 
to its surroundings and its pi es. 
While at breakfast my host I 
final explanation necessary. “1 all 
wise people who have lived and | “s 
said he, “we made no attempt t co- 
rate during our first season hel st 
summer. We left the plaster whit nd 
waited for the inevitable settling Ss. 
What the walls were to be we | not 
decided; but I had long wishe try 
some experiments with cheap ly- 
made furniture, to be painted o1 ined 
good, brave colors, and here was my 
chance. So we lived here all last summer 
with white walls. When it wa nd 
we began planning what was to bs ne 
before the spring came along a; we 
both found that there had con Is a 
restfulness, or eye-peace as it w lur- 
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ing all the hot weather that was quite 
extraordinary in our experience. I have 
read somewhere that a scientist has made 
experiments on sick and lunatic patients, 
and has found that colors have a real and 
absolute effect on those who are physi- 
cally or mentally unsound. That red ex- 
cites the mind and raises the temperature; 
that green calms the mind and lowers the 
pulse; and so on between these extremes. 
It sounds fantastic, doesn’t it? but we 
felt in a degree this same sort of physical 
joy in the white waJJs. One day my wife 
said to me suddenly, while I also was 
pondering on the subject, ‘Why do we 
paper or decorate these walls at all; they 
satisfy me just as they are.’ But we did 
not leave them just as they were, for the 
white of plaster is the ghastly white of 
the churchyard; but after carefully re- 
pairing the settlement cracks we painted 
practically all the walls, as you shall see, 
a fine ivory-white; and then, in some 
rooms, we used a gay frieze of flowers or 
birds. With this preliminary explana- 
tion, I am ready to guide you from room 
to room over this palatial residence,” 
this laughing. 

The dining-room floor is painted dark 
green,and in it there is a square of gray- 
green carpet. The walls are wainscoted 
to the chair-rail in ivory-white paint. 
Above this paneling there is about four 
feet of rich white-painted wall, and above 
that a frieze of green leaves and great 
yellow oranges. The ceiling has exposed 
beams, which are painted the same white 
as is the plaster between. All about the 
room against the white wall are plate- 
racks, containing the most entrancing 
collection of gay china. A few special 
stores in New York of late years have 
scoured the earth for these decorative 
plates. Some of them are, very crude: 
peasant china from Brittany; loud-crying 
plates from the little known parts of 
Bohemia and Hungary; others are made 
of finer clay, but are equally daring of de- 
sign and color. These are here collected 
in large quantities, and serve to make, 
with their impossible roses and brilliant 
tulips, a veritable garden of the plate- 
racks. At the windows, which encom- 
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pass the room on three sides, are simple 
white curtains of crossbarred muslin, the 
bars being two inches apart both ways. 
Much of the furniture, as elsewhere in 
the house, was bought of a man in Bos- 
ton, who is a benefactor to the race, and 
yet whose name I dare not mention be- 
cause of editorial and advertising ethics. 
This genius has a factory, and in place of 
turning out trash he builds, at depart- 
ment-store prices, well-made reproduc- 
tions of old New England models; but 
he does not even stop there—he cata- 
logues them “finished” and “unfinished,” 
so that one may buy the piece uncolored, 
and try any experiment one dare. The 
chairs in this room, and here illustrated, 
are of this origin. They, and all the fur- 
niture, including the china-racks before 
described, are painted an apple-green. 
I am a great lover of paint, and have 
advocated it strongly for a number of 
years, but I never nowadays say, “ You 
can paint it yourself,” or, “Any carpen- 
ter can paint it for you.” You cannot 
paint it -yourself, and not one carpenter 
in a hundred can put paint on smoothly, 
and make it so that it will dry promptly 
and.stick to the chairs instead of to you. 





When anything is to be painted, go and 
hire a professional painter; it is money 
saved in the long run, and your place in 
the celestial sphere will be far safer. 
This painting was well done, and it is as 
glossy and smooth as satin—four coats, I 
am told, and each well rubbed with pum- 
ice-stone and oil. Each chair has a little 
cushion of orange corduroy, tied on with 
orange cotton tape—not ribbon, mind 
you, for that would have been out of 
keeping. The table was a huge, old- 
fashioned settle, long and _ narrow. 
These settles I happen to know about; 
they come in whitewood, from the base- 
ment of a mart famous in two cities, and 
for porches or country dining-rooms are 
quite satisfactory, at a cost of about five 
dollars. There was a little, low, and long 
sideboard and a buffet from the same 
Boston shop. These were covered with 
snowy linen, with coarse lace edgings, 
and they carried more of the jolly, 
gay china, and some fine old pewter tea- 
pots, coffee-urns, and sugar-jars. When 
one does anything of this kind very 
cheaply there is an excusable desire to 
boast thereof, and so I was not surprised 
to be told that all the furniture cost only 
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One must 
did not 


fifty-six dollars. 
however, that this 


not 
inclu 


painting. It was a very charming 1 
clean, bright, and entirely appropr 
The hall is wide, and runs 
through the house. As one stand 
front door, one may see a white wal 
flashing along the horizon, that dh 
sharp blue line across the rear di 


The floor is chrome-yellow, the 
work is white, and the stair-rail, 
“takes off” at the side and barel} 
from the front door, is also whit« 
for the yellow hand-rail. On tl 
are a few mats of yellow cocoa fib 
simple figures, squares, and diamo! 
white. The white walls are reli 
a deep frieze of white paper, upon 
is an open vine, 
ants and peacocks 
Below this is framed a curious 
tion of well-executed colored 
Upon inquiry I found that they 
been originally illustrations to 
quarto volume, called “The Sp: 
England,” which the 


among its 


of DININ 


carrying alternate ] 


owner had 


et 
the 


mM, 


or 


G AQOM TIAL 


across one day in an old book-store. 
Some of these “sports” are now fortu- 
nately long since out of date—“ Bear 
Baiting,” “Cock Fighting,” “ Pugilism,” 
“Falconing,” “Rabbit Coursing,” were 
some of the titles. I think there were 
thirty or forty subjects, games and sports 
of various kinds, all making a most valu- 
able collection, besides a very gay deco- 
rative feature. 

For furniture, there is a long rush- 
bottom bench under a colonial gold mir- 
ror; a couple of small tables, holding 
lamps or flowers; and two rush-bottom 
chairs on either side of a low-boy, with 
closets beneath. Over this, screwed 
against the wall, is a long, narrow mirror, 
with plain brass hooks. All the furniture 
is painted a chrome-yellow. 

The living-room is also yellow and white. 
The floor is yellow like the hall, and here 
and there, where the use is greatest, are 
more cocoa-fiber rugs. These come in 
all sizes; they lie flat, wear well, clean 
readily, and are very decorative. In 
front of the fireplace is a huge polar 
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bearskin, the fur a glistening white upon 
the yellow floor. The woodwork, which 
is all ivory-white, is quite elaborate for a 
house otherwise so simple. The room is 
divided into panels, about four feet wide, 
by vertical pilasters. These extend from 
the floor to the heavy wooden cornice 
that encircles the entire room. At the 
floor these pilasters are connected by a 
low wainscoting, except where the doors 
and French windows occupy the space. 
Just below the cornice is a curved, bracket- 
like panel connecting the pilasters at the 
top. This leaves a wall space of plaster 
perhaps three feet six wide, and some- 
what higher, with a curved or arched top. 
These wall-panels are painted a strong, 
warm yellow. The chimney- breast is 
very broad, and is of yellow brick. It 
extends to the ceiling, and has a plain 
slab of white-painted wood for a mantel- 
shelf. Against the yellow brick, or 
rather let into it, is a Della Robbia 
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Madonna in white terra-cotta against a 
sky-blue background. Under it, upon the 
shelf, are two many-branched Russian 
brass candelabra, and a_ blue-and-white 
bowl, holding a mass of pink rose-mal- 
lows. The furniture is all painted or 
stained yellow: easy-chairs of plain-shaped 
woven rattan; stiff colonial chairs with 
fiddle-backs ; chairs with names like “ John 
Alden,” “Priscilla,” and “Standish,” 
redolent with memories of days we love 
to think of fondly—are here disposed in 
well-simulated disorder; but all in just 
the most convenient spot after all. Most 
of these have cushions of a very gay 
glazed chintz. The pattern of this is 
something after Morris—a rich leaf de- 
sign with pomegranates and odd stiff 
roses. There is a box couch with a ruf- 
fled chintz cover, and stiff pillows ranged 
in a row, that looks somewhat like the 
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~ eouches with which Miss Greenaway used 
so to fascinate us. There are also a num- 
ber of tables, mostly small, holding lamps, 
and one quite large, with a double deck, 
as it were. This is covered with what 
has come to be known as “summer read- 


ing,”’ mostly, I fear, too inane for any 
more strenuous period of the year. In 
one corner is a little satin-wood desk, 
decorated daintily in Adam’s most attract- 
ive style, of colored inlay, and a chair of 
the same fashion. In these the satin- 
wood has so yellowed by age as to be en- 
tirely in keeping with the room scheme. 
The curtains here are also of white-barred 
muslin, matching those in the dining- 
room. They hang straight down from 
beneath a deep ruffled valance of the 


glazed chintz of the furniture cushions. 
In the wall-panels hang a few very care- 
fully selected Holyer photographs in gray 
tones of the great pre- Raphaelite pic- 
tures, framed in wide, dull-gold bands. 
All of the much-abused “Wheels of For- 
tune,” “Galahads,” and the others, that, 
like some great men we know of, have 
been spoiled by popularity and the adu- 
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lation of the multitude, are 
eschewed here. The pictures are 
of little known subjects, but have 
that wonderful decorative effect, 
that mingling of trellises and 
roses, knights and helpless ladies, 
good poetry and poor drawing, 
fine sentiment and impossible 
technique, that makes up at 
once the weakness and the in- 
effable charm of the work of the 
“ Brotherhood.” 

The four bedrooms are all rigid 
adherers to the scheme of the 
house. Simple, old-fashioned 
shapes are used for the furniture, 
which is painted quite daringly 
the color selected. The entire 
upper floor is covered with a 
Japanese matting in the natural 
color of the dried grass, so that 
there is a complete unity in the 
floor. As one looks from one 
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room across the hall into the next, there 
are no sharp contrasts, such as are so dis- 
astrous to the appearance of most small 
houses. Each room has ivory-white walls, 
painted as those downstairs, and a white 
ceiling. Three of the four have a deep 
frieze of some fine, bold paper or glazed 
chintz, that in itself quite satisfactorily 
furnishes the room. If of paper, it has 
been varnished so that it more closely 
harmonizes with the paint above and 
below it. 

In the owner’s room, the doors and 
trim, as well as the furniture, are painted 
a lilac, like that of the bloom before the 
sun has burned it pale. The twin bed- 
steads are each high-posted, sparingly 
carved, and covered with a white seer- 
sucker spread. These spreads, the cur- 
tains at the windows, the cushions on the 
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chairs, and the table-covers, all of seer- 
sucker, are edged by a tape of lilac, with 
little lilac cotton tassels about two inches 
apart, all along the edges. The frieze is 
of a glazed chintz, great boughs and clus- 
ters of lilacs, with a few of the fine, green 
leaves just peeping out here and there. | 

Another room, the nursery, or rather 
where the children sleep, for the sand 
beach is the nursery, is very interesting 
to me. Here the furniture and trim are 
painted a dark blue, but little lighter 
than that used on coach bodies and 
sleighs, and quite as rich and luminous. 
The hangings and covers are all of indigo- 
blue and white printed cotton fabric. 
There is no frieze in this room; to the four- 
foot wainscoting of fifteen-inch shiplap 
set upright, in blue, and the curtains about 
the windows, it was only necessary to add 
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a few children’s pictures, framed also in 


broad bands of blue-painted wood, to 
make all necessary relief to the white 
background. 


We were to catch a late train, which 
came up “the Island” every Sunday 
-night collecting remorselessly unwilling 
husbands, Sons, and friends, to carry | 
back to the steaming city for ar 


week. The well-trained never ba q 
but docilely bowed to the yoke. But I 
was still unbroken. We were to h 
half-after ten: S 
te lephone, 


our train at 
were ordered by 


our 


our 
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packed and dispatched to the station, 
and then we ourselves started out in the 
twilight to drive over to a near-by country 
club, there to dine upon the piazza. As 
I turned and looked back upon the little 
white house, glimmering like a beacon 
against the now dark blue water and dull, 
leaden sky, my heart rebelled against the 
fate of man. I had been here but thirty 
hours, but already I hated to leave. 
The carriage whirled on up over the 
kopje and down beyond it, leaving behind 
nothing but a pleasant memory of where 
the land ends. 
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By SARA A. HUBBARD 


66 WOULD give a thousand dollars 
| to have a pair of wrens build in 
my piazza,” said my friend a 
burst of vehement enthu L. 
“You can have a pair build there without 
the cost of a penny, if you will put a 
little house for them,” I replied, with 
calm assurance. There were wrens in 
other piazzas in the neighborhood, why 
should there not be in his? He caught 
at the suggestion. A simple closed box 
of pine wood, eight inches in length, six 
inches in width, and about the same in 
height, with a hole in the outer side 
the size of a quarter of a dollar, was 
forthwith fastened in an upper co! Oo 
his spacious porch, and he eagerly awaited 
results. 

A day or two later I chanced be 
sauntering by, looking for May migrants 
that might have stopped over for rest and 
refreshment on their journey northward, 


and halting by the piazza I eapied a tiny 








bird in a coat of speckled brown feathers 
creeping leisurely in and out of a vine 
attached to the very pillar above which 
the wren-box was resting. “Ah, my 
friend’s fervent desire has been quickly 
granted,’ I said to myself, with a sense 
of satisfaction only less keen than his own. 
I lingered a few moments to make sure of 
the case, when a second tiny speckled 
brown bird slipped into view with a light 
twig in her bill, flew up to the box and bore 
her burden inside. The affair was defi- 
nitely settled. 

My friend, in his extreme solicitude, had 
laid an injunction upon every footstep 
tending toward that piazza, lest the wrens 
should be disquieted and possibly led to 
desert the spot. Knowing their habits 
more intimately, I quietly took a seat 
near at hand to watch the pretty ways of 
the busy couple. As usual, the madam 
did all the work, while the master cheered 
her spirits with gushing trills that tum- 
bled from his trembling throat at the rate 
of ten or twelve to the minute. I took 
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out my watch and timed him. And now 
for weeks to come there would be a cease- 
less tide of music beating in upon that 
blissful hearthstone,in every sort of weath- 
er and in every hour of daylight. The 
house-wren is a whole band by himself, 
and plays on his rippling pipes in a swift 
and stirring tempo not to be surpassed 
by any of his kind. 

My friend had recently established his 
country-seat in the midst of broad acres, 
and, an ardent lover of nature, was doing 
all that money and labor could be made 
to do to heighten the natural beauty of 
the scene around him. Noble trees were 
there in plenty, and to these he added 
lavish masses of shrubbery which crowded 
up to the doorway, bordered all the paths 
and driveways, and ran riot on the lawn in 
growths of rank, unrestrained luxuriance. 

This was an incident of easy achieve- 
ment, but how to coax the birds to crown 
the charms of the landscape was now the 
anxious question. Aware of their need 
of places in which to bathe and to drink, 
my friend had caused a number of small, 
neatly cemented wells to be set in attract- 
ive nooks, overhung by greenery. They 
proved the sincerity of his purpose, but 
no bird short of a goose or a duck would 
venture into water so far beyond its 
depth. “Fill up these pools with pebbles 
to a few inches below the surface. Let 
them shallow out at the edges for the 
smaller birds to splash in, and they will 
take advantage of your thoughtful at- 
tention, singly and in throngs.” It was 
my comment in answer to his query why 
the birds had failed to bathe and to drink, 
as he had expected. There was evident 
chagrin over the waste in the costly little 
basins, but the advice was promptly ac- 
cepted. 

Not long after he led me a long tramp 
through the grounds, to point out the 
nests of one and another of the wild birds 
which had found retreats just to their 
mind in bush and hedge, now held sacred 
because of the precious habitations they 
concealed. A pair of song-sparrows had 
sunk their grassy cup at the foot of a 
sapling close by the door, and from 
an upper bough the male was giving vent 
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to his raptures in a loud, cheery voice. 
So he would continue until the moulting 
ig in August, and then resume his 
ay in the autumn with scarcely dimin- 
ished fervor. A half-dozen pairs of yellow 
warblers had hidden their dwellings in 
the dense foliage of low-growing plants, 
or, more ambitious, had built on boughs 
twenty feet or more above the ground. 
The delicious whistle of the Maryland 
yellow-throat declared that he had chosen 
a residence in some near seclusion. Rob- 
ins, catbirds, thrushes, and gold-winged 
woodpeckers were hopping over the 
sward; orioles were calling in emphatic 
colloquial tones from their ambush in the 
trees; and vireos had swung their deftly 
woven cradles from slender forks in vari- 
ous favored branches. The place rang 
with rich choral harmonies. Birds were 
flitting everywhere, and my friend was en- 
chanted with life amid such wealth of 
winged happiness. 

Every proprietor of a country home 
may surround himself with a similar 
host of feathered tenantry, at the cost 
of a little painstaking care. The first 
essential in every situation is shrubbery 
in ample amount, thickets even, which 
properly disposed along walls and fences 
and in corners are not out of place in 
large or small gardens, and are always 
ornamental in their wayward beauty. 
Birds are shy creatures, and few species 
are at ease on open ground. A lawn 
that is run over by the mower once or 
twice a week is no home for them. They 
abide in places which afford quick shelter 
in case of alarm, and where they can 
pursue their domestic felicities as guarded 
from prying eyes as man is within his 
four walls. 

Be sure to have among your foliage 
plants an abundance of fruit-bearing 
kinds. They will prove a sure decoy to 
the birds. Choose the American haw- 
thorn, for example, which the wild thrasher 
loves to build in; and the elderberry with 
its large, flat umbels of snowy blossoms 
and equally handsome berries; the bram- 
ble with its long trailing branches; the 
smilax, the shadberry, the strawberry 
bush. The list is long of fruiting shrubs 
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and trees that may be freely taken fron 
the woods or the waysides, and ar 
graceful in form and as decorativ: 
color as the expensive exotics which 
relied upon too exclusively for stockiz 
country estates. Fruits are sought 
birds to quench their thirst as well a 
satisfy hunger in the dry, hot days 
summer. ‘They are said to show a decid 
preference for the wild sorts which 
valueless to man; hence whoever ta 


care to provide these in his gardens 


pleasures of enlivening bird society. 


To lure the wrens, the martins, the b! 
birds, and the chickadees, boxes desi; 
to suit the requirements of the differen 


species should be put in safe plac« 


a side of the barn, high on the trun! 


@ tree or on a tall pole, out of the 1 
of creeping and crawling marauders 
out of the blaze of the noonday 


The box for the wren has been alrea 
described; that for the martin sh 
have the entrance at the bottom « 


outer side; in that of the bluebird, | 
hole be quite near the top, in orde1 


the nest may have room below, wl 


out of sight. 


As a further enticement, fresh wat: 
should be daily supplied in shallow basin 
set in open spaces, where the birds ma 


command a wide outlook on every 
that a stealthy enemy may not 
upon them unaware. 

Last of all, cats should be banished 
the premises. There is no beast so d 
to the feathered tribes. Rats and 
can be kept down by the persistent 


of traps, but birds and cats cannot 


kept alive in each other’s com] 
The birds will inevitably go under. 
estimated that a cat will kill at least 
birds in a summer. One has been k 
to destroy six nests in a single fore1 
Every young bird that drops to 
ground will end in her insatiate 


and many an old one will be clut 
in a heedless moment in her cruel cl 
I have seen the monster strike dow 


as 


ire 
if 
—) 
DY 
to 


of 


aoe 
res 
will 
save for his own use the cultivated berry 
grape, and cherry, while he secures 
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humming-bird which was hovering over 
a low flower. 

Last of all, banish the cats, I said; but 
there is still another pest from which our 
birds need defense. It is the English 
sparrow. As yet our native birds have 
not learned to hold their own against 
this foreign invader. It is a belliger- 
ent, determined, tyrannical monopolist. 
Where it effects a lodgment, there it be- 
comes the sole proprietor. None of our 
songsters can long maintain themselves 
in its vicinity, therefore, fight it to the 
finish. Shoot each new-comer. Tear 
down the nests of such as have stolen 
a march on you. Show no mercy, as they 
will show none to the gentle birds who 
comfort you with their presence. These 
are hard words to say, but there is justice 
behind them. The English sparrow is 
not to blame for its importation into the 
United States. It is not to blame for 
its unfortunate make-up, but it is noisy, 
dirty, obstreperous, with virtues too 
scanty to offset its vices. It has not a 
friend among intelligent bird-lovers. 

But it is not enough to entice the birds 
to build about you. Make companions 
of them, familiars even. By a little tact 
and patience they can be won to as 
much love and trust as the most domestic 
of our animals. Scatter crumbs and 
seeds for the granivorous birds; hang bits 
of meat, fat and lean, where those which 
fare on worms and insects are accus- 
tomed to feed. Show yourself a faithful 
protector and purveyor, and they will 
respond with confiding gratitude. Talk 
to them tenderly as to a caged bird, and 
they will talk back delightedly. You 
may coax the wren to sit on your finger, 
the “chippie” to eat out of your hand; 
you may stroke the vireo as she broods 
on her nest. Friendly relations have 
been gained with the wildest species. 
Birds rank next to us in the scale of in- 
telligence. They are strong in sympathy 
and affection. Treat them as you treat 
little children, kindly, caressingly, and 
they will reward you with a devotion 
not exceeded by our human brotherhood. 











A LITTLE GARDEN 


By GARDNER C. TEALL 


where I may not tell you, a little 

garden nestles by the side of a 

gently flowing stream, whose clear, 
rippling music is only lost when it meets 
the slow old river below where low- 
bending willow-trees whisper their dir; 
to the waters. Above the little 288 
a long row of yews touche a oe 
the other side of which is reached by a 
stile, and if one follows this hedge to the 
right he will be led into a grove of syca- 
mores, whence a winding path leads to a 
stone wall whose gate exactly fronts the 
side of a goodly stone cottage. A turn 
in the river forms the nearest boun 
of the premises, but the park which in- 
closes this cottage extends at least three- 
quarters of a mile in every other direction. 
In front a noble line of elms borders each 
side of the long diverging avenue, which 
ends by the great gate where the porter’s 
lodge is almost lost in its raiment of ivy 
springing up at the very foot of great 
borders of geraniums, flaming in their 
season. 
- Few persons have the good fortune 
to be invited within these gates, and others 
cannot hope to push past the vigilant 
’Arrington, who exercises his orders to 
the letter. It must not be imagined that 
the cottage harbors a disagreeable in- 
dividual desiring no communion with 
his fellow-beings: not at all. It is in- 
habited by a scholarly gentleman beloved 
throughout the county because of his 
generous philanthropy, but the weight 
of his years demands a certain quiet for 
his environment, which ’Arrington sedu- 
lously makes certain. The leisure of 
this gentleman’s vie de célibataire en- 
ables him to follow unhindered the ardor 
of his enthusiasm for gardening. Others 
have been content with one garden, or 


I" a quiet corner of Yorkshire, just 


with several, but he has many, and fitly 
might Goddess Pomona choose this little 
estate for a summer retreat. 

However, I shall tell you of but one of 
his gardens now, it is the one I started to 
describe. Two stone walls running from 
a hedge to the stream form the sides of 
the inclosure. As one enters through 
an arch in the center of the hedge there 
is no mistaking this little garden for other 
than an Omar Khayy4m garden, which 
is further proved by various inscriptions 
from the tent-maker’s Rubéiy&t attached 
here and there. 

A wide marble walk from the garden’s 
entrance crosses another like it, but not 
so wide, at the center, where seven low, 
broad steps of white marble all around 
form the support of the sandstone 
pedestal, surmounted by a bronze sun- 
dial. Its inscription reads: 

“ The Bird of Time has but a little way} 

To fly—and lo! the Bird is on the Wing.” 

The marble walk is bordered with 
beds of gorgeous tulips and hyacinths, 
and later by roses, and a legend reminds 
one: 

“T sometimes think that never blows so red 
The Rose as where some buried Cesar bled; 
That every Hyacinth the Garden wears 
Dropt in her Lap from some once lovely Head.” 

A most ingenious device is a fringe of 
the purple pasque-flower (Anemone Pul- 
satilla), brought hither from Fleam Dyke, 
near Cambridge, where once it grew 
plentifully, and I guessed rightly that my 
host intended it as a note on the forego- 
ing rub&i, remembering the old English 
tradition that the pasque-flower grows 
on English soil only where Danish blood 
has been spilt. 

Back of these beds hawthorn - trees 
form lines to the stream and across the 
garden. 
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“Now the New Year reviving old Desires, 


The thoughtful Soul to Solitude retires, 


Where the white hand of Moses on the B 
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igh 


Puts out, and Jesus from the ground suspires.” 


I have seen them in all the purity 


their white blossoming, bringing | 
mind the words in Exodus. 
walk drops into the stream with its 
step. 


“ And this reviving Herb whose tender gr 


Fledges the river-lip on which we lean 


Oh, lean upon it lightly! for who know 


From what once lovely lip it springs u1 


Perhaps “ this reviving Herb” old 
meant was the dandelion, which 
traveler in Persia will remember t 


seen resting its golden crowns o1 
watercours 


banks of every Persian 
To make sure, dandelions are here, | 


friend has taken another’s interpret: 


“The violets by this river grow, 
Spring from some lip here buried long a 


Ah, tread there lightly on this tender gi 
Who sleepeth here so still thou ne’er 


know.” 


And the air of a spring morning i 
laden with the exquisite perfume of 
lets, the memory of which even the 


roses cannot drive from the senses. 


enrich the sod with their precious e1 


dery, and they lift their dear eyes 
blue heaven. 

Just where the wall meets the 
on either side rise clumps of 
cypresses. 


they would seem out of place, or tant 
> el, 
ib4i, 


lized by marigolds, or they would 


but here they are proud of their m 
and the stone garden-benches unde! 


protection are each inscribed: 


“Do you, within your little hour of grac« 
The waving Cypress in your arms enlac 
Before the mother back into her arm 


Fold, and dissolve you in a last embrace 


The wild grape runs riot over the 
against whose bases 
vessels are placed. These hold th: 
precious things in the garden, 
brought from Naishapur. 


On one jar this rub4i is written i 


letters: 


The ¢ 


great terra 


of 


.~ 
tral 
hird 


lar 
ery 
ave 
the 


se. 


wilt 


ere 


vio- 
ater 
They 


roi 


the 


am 


I ial 
In another Yorkshire gard 


len 


1eir 


itta 


most 


oilt 


“ Shapes of all sorts and sizes, + and small, 
That stood along the floor and by the wall; 
And some loquacious Vessels were; and some 
Listened perhaps, but never talked at all.” 


In the center of the other wall a foun- 
tain spurts out its cooling waters, which 
disappear again in a marble basin. 
Around it the grape-vines cling, yet one 
can make out this rub4i, astonishingly 
placed here: 


“Waste not your Hour, nor in the vain ge 
Of this and that endeavor and di 
Better be jocund with the par ey grape 
Than sadden after none, or bitter, fruit. 


A bed of late tulips is laid out before 
the fountain, and their cups recall this 
quatrain: 


“ As then the Tulip for her —— su 
Of Heav’nly vintage from the Soil looks up, 
Do you devoutly do the like, till Heav’ n 
To Earth invert you—like an empty cup.” 


Everywhere else are roses and grapes; 
white, red, and yellow roses, and vines 
which bear great clusters of purple 
grapes. First the hyacinths and the 
tulips awaken the garden, and then the 
hawthorn blossoms greet the violets. 
After that this little paradise is a gor- 
geous rose-garden, making the summer 
and the early autumn gay in: its attire. 
When the sweet rose-leaves have been 
wafted by the fall winds, perhaps far 
to Naishapur, the purple fruit of the 
vine lends color enough, until a faithful 
old chestnut-tree, underneath whose 
bough a Book of Verses, 


“A jug of Wine, a Loaf of Bread—and Thou 
Beside me singing in the wilderness— 
Oh, wilderness were Paradise enow!” 


An old tree which has stood in that 
corner for two hundred years drops its 
yellowed leaves to mantle the blown 
garden in gold. 

And when one leaves that little garden, 
there comes to his mind the words of 
Kisai, a Persian before Omar’s time. 


“The Rose is a gift from Eden’s bower, 
Our minds in the garde w nobler far; 
Why does the rose-dealer cell his flower? 
hat is more precious than roses are?” 
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COUNTRY-SEATS AT THE CAPITAL 


By WALDON FAWCETT 


nese 


ERCHED among the trees on the 
verdure-clad heights overlooking 
the city of Washington, and 


tling among the blue hills of Vir- 
ginia beyond the Potomac, are some of the 


most attractive country-seats in America. 
Assuredly from the standpoint of natural 
beauty their location is unrivaled. On 
the one hand the landscape painted in the 
most vivid hues on Nature’s palette is 


lis- 


bounded by the hazy outlines of th: 
tant Blue Ridge; while on the othe: 


the 


dwellers in these suburban retreats look 
down upon the winding river and the most 
beautiful city on the continent, reposing 
within the crescent of water several hun- 
dred feet below them. Best of all, per- 
haps, is the fact that these rural homes, 
with their dense woods and wild grandeur 


of scenery, are in reality only a few mi 
distant from the heart of the national 
capitalwith all its varied activities. 

Many of the most picturesque country 
homes around Washington are possessed 
of historical associations, which would 1 
der them interesting even were they lack- 


ing in other attributes. One of the oldest 
of these habitations is quaint Woodley. 
Here General George Washington was a 
visitor, and it is said that it was as he sat 
upon the rear portico enjoying the mag- 
nificent view that he conceived the idea of 
selecting for the seat of government its 
present site. Woodley is very like a simple 
old English manor-house, and is well-nigh 


hidden by the tall trees, old pines, oaks, 
and chestnuts which surround it. The 
architecture is of an almost severely plain 
type, and indeed, the house was fashioned 
precisely after the estate described by 
Mrs. Gaskell in “Cranford,”? which she 
termed the “old bachelors’ home.” 
Woodley was built late in the eighteenth 
century, the bricks having been brought 


from England. Solid double walls were 
erected, plastered on the outside in gray 
stucco, and this is doubtless in a measure 
accountable for its marvelous preserva- 
tion. The house consists of a large central 
structure with Greek porticos in the front 
and rear and a wing on either side. The 
present owner of the place made some addi- 
tions to the house, but the harmony of the 
architectural effect was not impaired in 
the slightest degree. All of the windows 
are arched, and the blinds painted a 
deep green, as though to harmonize with 
the heavy mantle of ivy which over- 
spreads the house. The paneled doors, 
painted white, have arched transoms 
and ponderous brass knockers. 

The house was once the home of Philip 
Barton Key, and Francis Scott Key, the 
author of “The Star-Spangled Banner,” 
was a frequent guest. Indeed, his name 
carved on one of the window-panes in the 
front hall yet remains. Presidents Van 
Buren, Tyler, and Buchanan all spent their 
summers here, and President Cleveland 
resided at Woodley for several years. 
Two Secretaries of the Treasury, Robert 
J. Walker and Lyman Gage, have lived 
there for intervals. Commodore Alex- 
ander Henderson owned the estate for a 
time, and for a period some years since it 
served as the German legation. A few 
years ago Woodley was purchased by Con- 
gressman F. G. Newlands, who makes it 
his home. . 

A neighboring estate to Woodley is 
Beauvoir, the home of Admiral and Mrs. 
George Dewey. Probably there could not 
be found in the entire land a citizen who is 
enjoying country life more keenly and 
unreservedly than the hero of Manila, and 
certainly the conditions are auspicious for 
such delights. Beauvoir directly over- 
looks Woodley Lane, one of the most beau- 
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tiful drives around Washington. 
house itself, commonly denominated a 
“cottage,” is an unpretentious two-story 
building of brick and.stone, which was 
manifestly built for comfort rather than 
appearance, and possesses the elusive ele- 
ment of coziness in a most marked degree. 
The building stands upon a high hill and 
is completely surrounded by large trees, 
which in summer form a veritable leafy 
bower. 

The house contains, of course, the wide 
hallway which is so invariable a feature 
of the Southern country home, and to the 
left of this are immense double parlors 
with an attractive bay-window having 
southern exposure. This latter is filled 
with flowers and plants, forming a minia- 
ture conservatory. On the right of the 
hall, from which, by the way, a massive 
staircase ascends, is the drawing-room, 
connected with the dining-room by folding 
doors. An avenue of handsome cedars 
leads to Beauvoir, and this is one of the 
Admiral’s favorite thoroughfares for a 
walk. Not infrequently he walks six or 
eight miles a day, and on almost any 
pleasant afternoon may be seen whirling 
along behind a pair of spirited horses on 
some of the fine roads which lead into 
Maryland. 

The attractive little home of Admiral 
and Mrs. Dewey is one of a number of 
country-seats which are grouped in and 
about Cleveland Park, an immense tract 
of woodland and rolling hills which is 
given up to estates of this character, 
each, however, of such size that the local- 
ity has not the slightest suggestion of the 
ordinary suburban “colony.” It has well 
been said that the New-Englander is re- 
minded of home at Cleveland Park, for 
many of the country places bear a striking 
resemblance to the handsomest of the 
woodland estates of Brookline and Bev- 
erly. Each house is set upon a hilltop, 
and as almost all of these homes were 
founded about the time that the capital 
was established at Washington, and some 
of them. indeed earlier, there is scarcely a 
structure in the entire country-side that 
is not replete with historical associations. 

In this vicinity is Redwood, once the 
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home of Jefferson Davis, the President of 
the Confederacy, and near at hand is 
Rosedale, the o: d country-seat of General 
Uriah Forrest, of Revolutionary fame. 
The broad acres of Rosedale and also the 
estate of Greenwood originally belonged 
to Colonel Thomas Plater, a son of George 
Plater, famous as the Revolutionary gov- 
ernor of Maryland. When the beautiful 
daughter of Colonel Plater was married to 
General Forrest, Rosedale was her dower- 
house, and it would be difficult to imagine 
a more appropriate nook for a honeymoon. 
The estate is most happily named, for 
it is little short of a gigantic rose-gar- 
den, and is bounded throughout its en- 
tire extent by a hedge of roses three feet 
in width. 

In this vicinity also is Redtop, or Oak- 
view, a comfortable, old-fashioned house 
surrounded by giant oak-trees, which 
was the home of President Cleveland be- 
fore he took up his residence at Woodley; 
and Weston, which in the old days was 
the estate of Colonel Thomas Lorraine Mc- 
Kenney, the originator of the Indian Bu- 
reau, and an intimate friend of President 
and Mrs. Dolly Madison. Indeed, it is 
related that a long gravel walk at Weston 
which is lined on either side with a wall 
of syringas, lilacs, crépe, myrtle. and rose- 
trees, was the mecca of the most famous 
of President’s wives whenever she visited 
the quaint homestead, and it is known to 
this day as “ Mrs. Madison’s walk.” 

The most magnificent country-seat in 
the great natural garden which surrounds 
Washington is Friendship, the home of 
Hon. John R. McLean. The house, which 
is an old structure, was formerly known 
as College Villa, and was once the property 
of Georgetown College, and occupied as 
a retreat for the priests. The old walls 
have not been desecrated by any modern 
“improvement,” but retain their colonial 
yellow, a color scheme that is particularly 
effective when taken in conjunction with 
the green of the foliage in which the place 
is swathed during two-thirds of the year. 
The main entrance is in the center of the 
south front of the building, and marked 
by a square portico with white pillars of 

p Be design. An ingenious and pleas- 
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ing idea has been carried out in not con- 
fining the portico to the area sheltered by 
the roof, but extending the tiled floor 
with its low balustrade some distance on 
either side. To complete the whole sym- 
metrical effect, the porch is flanked by 
circular walks bordered with boxwood 


hedge. 

The house is of the familiar colonial de- 
sign, with an immense hall bisecting the 
building, the doors of which open to the 
front and to the rear. There are also 


wings in which the domestic apartments 
are situated. The chief glory of this beau- 
tiful country-seat is found, however, in 


the estate itself. At the entrance to the 
grounds, which comprise, by the way, 
over one hundred acres, are immense 
granite posts, twenty-five feet in height, 
supporting enormous iron gates. The 
piers are constructed of granite, and this 
material has also been utilized in the con- 
struction of a wall which extends along 
the entire front of the property, a distance 
of over a mile. About midway this 
stretch of granite wall is a fountain which 
has a granite background, formed by a 
graceful curve in the line of the wall 
Leading from the massive gateway to 
the house is a splendid driveway twenty 


feet in width and more than a le in 


length, fitted with a surface of limestone 
and with stone gutters on each si On 
the line of this road are several rustic 
bridges. A pretty detail of the land- 
scape architecture is found in a grassy 
walk which leads directly from the main 
door of the house to a graceful fountain 
some distance away. A wooden arbor 
overspreads the walk, and in summer the 
sparkling little cascades are seen through 
a vista of greenery. There isa rose-garden 
of considerable magnitude, and several 
handsome ponds which are crossed by 
rustic bridges and surrounded by rustic 
seats. 

Just over the line which marks the 
boundary of the District of Columbia and 
Maryland is a very unique suburb known 
as Chevy Chase, an historic spot that de- 


rived its name from the battle of Chevyiat 
Chays, in which an ancestor of George 
Washington came off victorious. Here is 
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the odd suburban home erected by Senator 
Stewart and occupied at various times by 
the Secretary of the Treasury and Mrs. 
Gage and other prominent persons, to- 
gether with other handsome cottages, oneof 
which constitutes the summer home of the 
(terman ambassador to the United States. 
The entire district strongly resembles an 
English park. The streets are planted 
with fragrant catalpa trees, and there are 
terraces with daintily trimmed little 
privet hedges and a profusion of honey- 
suckle and rare flowers. 

The chief attraction at Chevy Chase is, 
however, the old farm-house, which, al- 
though it is now occupied by the Chevy 
Chase Club, a country club, retains so 
many of the qualifications admirable in a 
country-seat as to be well worthy of notice. 
The quaint red building with peaked win- 
dows and low doorways, placed in a setting 
of old box and cedars, was built in the 
eighteenth century, and when the seat of 
government was removed from Phila- 
delphia to Washington in 1800, passed 
into the possession of Abraham Bradley, 
the first Postmaster-General of the United 
States. It remained in the possession of 
this family for nearly a century. When 
the British troops entered Washington in 
1814, the entire records of the Post-Office 
Department, together with a large num- 
ber of important documents and papers 
from the other departments and the White 
House, were transferred to the old home- 
stead at Chevy Chase, and here many 
of the most prominent officials, including 
several members of President Madison’s 
Cabinet, made their home for weeks after 
the burning of the public buildings. Here 
in later years Henry Clay, Daniel Webster, 
Calhoun, Charles Sumner, and all the 
prominent men of the most famous Senate 
were entertained. Here, likewise, within 
the past few years the late President. Mc- 
Kinley and almost all the members of 
his cabinet have dined on various occa- 
sions. 

At Riversdale, Maryland, just outside 
Washington, is the old Calvert mansion, 
one of the most superb manor-houses of 
the New World. It was built during the 
latter part of the eighteenth century, the 
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CALVERT HOUSE, RIVERSDALE, MARYLAND 


architect and original owner having been 
Henry Stier, an exile from Antwerp, to 
whom the land was granted by George ITI. 
The builder brought decorators and sculp- 
tors from his own country to beautify the 
mansion, and the material, including most 
of the lumber, was brought from Eng- 
land and landed at St. Mary’s City, 
Maryland, whence it was conveyed by 
ox-teams a distance of 112 miles to 
Riversdale. All told, the house cost more 
than a quarter of a million dollars, and in 
colonial days ranked as one of the finest 
in the colonies. 

The house follows the general plan of 
eighteenth-century architecture, the main 
portion of the building being long and 
low, with a large wing at either side. Mas- 
sive doors of English oak open into a 
large hallway, which communicates at the 
farther end with a spacious ball-room. 
The walls of the ball-room are arched 
panels, each of which once contained an 
oil-painting, but these became so badly 


damaged that Mr. F. K. Gordon of Wash- 
ington, the present owner of the property, 
who is responsible for its restoration, 
had the spaces painted over in rich olive- 
green, a hue that contrasts charmingly 
with the white woodwork, which is heavily 
carved and stuccoed. From the ball-room 
doors of solid mahogany lead into the east 
and west drawing-rooms, in one of which 
John Parke Custis, the stepson of George 
Washington, wooed and won Miss Eleanore 
Calvert, a descendant of the sixth Lord 
Baltimore. 

Each of the drawing-rooms originally 
contained a very beautifully carved mantel 
of Italian marble, but only one remains, 
the other having been sold some time ago 
for $5,000. The immense mirrors which 
formerly literally covered the walls of the 
west room have also been removed. The 
remainder of the first floor is given up 
to the dining-room, kitchen, library, 
storerooms, and an immense plate-vault 
with massive iron doors. A wide staircase 
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with mahogany newel-post lead 
second floor, where are the rooms s 
for the use of George Washington, 
Webster, and Henry Clay, clos 
of the Calvert family. Adjoinin; 


these apartments is a cedar-lined 


robe which would delight the hea 
modern housewife. 


This old mansion contains mor 
forty rooms, including the wine-vai 
Extend 


storerooms in the cellar. 
entire length of the main portion 
house in the rear is a portico pa‘ 
marble tiles. The stately pillar 


support the roof of this veranda 
made originally for the capitol, but 
found to be too short for the purp 

which they were intended and wers 


to Mr. Calvert. To the south of tl 
sion is an artificial lake. 


On an is 
the center is a quaint summer-hous« 
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Henry Clay drafted the Missouri Compro- 
mise. A drive bordered with mock-orange 
trees leads to the old family burying 
ground. 

In marked contrast to some of the his- 
toric old homes are many of the more 
modern country residences. Very typical 
of these new creations is the estate of 
Mr. C. C. Glover. The house itself is an 
immense frame structure with a wide 
veranda. Inside there is no suggestion of 
the old-fashioned hall with*its doorways 
to right and left communicating with the 
other apartments, but instead the draw- 
ing-rooms are grouped about a reception- 
hall in modern fashion. There have also 
been provided a handsome bowling-alley 
and other adjuncts of the present-day, 
sport-loving “country squire.” A power- 
ful windmill pumps water to all parts of 
the house, and the mansion is fitted with 
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a lighting plant and other conveniences 
unknown to the suburban residents of the 
old régime. 

Perhaps the most pretentious of these 
more recently established country-seats is 
Twin Oaks, the country house of the late 
Hon. Gardiner G. Hubbard, formerly 
president of the National Geographical 
Society. The location is simply ideal, the 
great frame house with its immense con- 
servatories adjoining crowning a hill di- 
rectly opposite Admiral Dewey’s little 
estate, and overlooking the entire city of 
Washington and miles upon miles of the 
beautiful Potomac Valley. The house, 
which was built some score of years ago, 
is-one of the finest examples of colonial 
architecture extant. The entire house is 
finished in oak, all of the rooms being 
wainscoted to a height of four or five feet, 
whereas the great central hall, the dis- 
tinguishing feature of the plan, as in all 
houses of this type, is paneled in oak, the 
ceiling disclosing beams of the same 
material. Opening to the south on every 
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floor are immense inclosed porticos, each 
of which is in winter a miniature conser- 
vatory. 

Beautiful as is the habitation at Twin 
Oaks, the supreme charm is found in the 
estate of fifty-five acres. A portrayal of 
the beauties of nature without modifica- 
tion has been sought, rather than the geo- 
metrical designs which prevail in English 
gardening, although the place is under the 
supervision of one of the most skilled of 
British landscape architects. Floriculture 
and horticulture have been the passion 
of Mr. and Mrs. Hubbard, and during ex- 
tended travels they transplanted to their 
little estate the rarest and most beautiful 
trees, flowers, and shrubs from every por- 
tion of the globe. There are immense 
palms which have taken prizes at inter- 
national expositions, a rose-house that 
shelters two hundred varieties of the queen 
of flowers, and a lotus-pond that is one of 
the finest in America. There are matchless 
rose hedges, rose arbors, quaint summer- 
houses, rustic bridges, and all the adjuncts 
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ARLINGTON 

that combine to lend fascination to structure being but one story in height. 

country life in America in the present age. Another revelation of the possibilities of 
A picturesque old Maryland country- beautiful country-seats is afforded by 

seat on the outskirts of Washington is Grasslands, the old Loughborough estate, 


Belmont, now the home of John Worthing- 
ton Hanson, a descendant of the famous 
Hanson of the first Continental Con- 
gress. Ihe house is of brick covered with 


plaster, and there are wings where are 
located the dining-room and kitchen and 
several sleeping apartments. A _ very 


unique place is Brentwood, the old home 
of the Brent family. The house was de- 
signed by the same architect who designed 
the United States capitol, and he utilized 
the same idea which was employed in that 
building. In the residence the rotunda 
of the dome is a great central hall; one 
wing is utilized for a dining-room and the 
wing opposite for a drawing-room. The 
sleeping apartments are in the rear, the 


and later the country place of William C. 
Whitney, but now the seat of the Country 
Club. 

On the heights of Georgetown, which 
was a town of importance before the city 
of Washington was founded, are other old- 
fashioned estates of marvelous charm. 
One of these is Tudor Place, which yet 
remains in the hands of the descendants 
of John Parke Custis. The house has a 
circular portico supported by immense col- 
umns and a wing on either side, but in ar- 
rangement it is somewhat a modification 
of the colonial idea, the hall through the 
center opening into a broad hall extend- 
ing across the front, and thus forming a 
great T-shaped apartment. This grand 
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old house, shadowed by locusts, is filled 
with heirlooms of the Washington family, 
including the dinner-set of Martha Wash- 
ington, and the china service presented to 
General Washington by the French officers. 
Near by is the old Nourse homestead, built 
by Joseph Nourse, the first Register of the 
Treasury, and remarkable for the quaint 
appearance of its exterior. 

No enumeration of the country-seats in 
the vicinity of Washington would be com- 
plete without a passing mention of Ar- 
lington and Mount Vernon. These two 
historic manor-houses have, of course, been 
taken from the list of private residences, 
but as two of the most noteworthy ex- 
amples in the entire world of the ideal 
country-seat, they are worthy of momen- 
tary consideration. Perhaps, too, the 
best feature of all is found in the fact that 
these two superb reminders of the splendid 
life of the South in the days before the war 
are open to the inspection of any stranger. 
Few, indeed, are the persons who are for- 
tunate enough to catch a glimpse within 
the old plantation mansions which still 
constitute the homesteads of descendants 
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of their original owners; but any Ameri- 
can in whom lies dormant the germ of 
longing for the joys of the modern country- 
seat may to Mount Vernon or Arlington, 
and wit the wonderful object-lesson be- 
fore him, find his ambition fanned into a 
burning flame of desire. 

The view from Arlington, Lafayette 
pronounced the most magnificent which 
he ever beheld. The house, with its 
broad portico supported by massive pil- 
lars and its immense central hall, is a 
fine example of the architecture of its era, 
and the detached domestic apartments 
and the beautiful pergola are strongly 
reminiscent of the joys of the feudal 
life which here attained perfection. At 
Mount Vernon also there is to be observed 
the distinctive central hall, on one side of 
which is the spacious dining-room. From 
each end of the mansion, curving colon- 
nades connect the main building with the 
kitchen on the left and with the office of 
the estate on the right. The gardens, 
with the walks and beds defined by 
hedges of box, afford the final artistic 
touch necessary to complete the effect. 
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GUEST at a well-equipped coun- 
A try house showed much amused 

perplexity recently in trying, 

without disloyalty, to sympa- 
thize with a friend’s expression of her dis- 
taste for linen sheets and pillow-cases. 
Her attitude is that of many a house- 
keeper whom early tradition and ma- 
ternal training have taught to regard 
linen bed furnishings as the sine qua non 
of good housekeeping, yet who finds they 
afford but cold comfort to the sleeper, as 
well as herself, when she views with dis- 
may their rumpled appearance after one 
night’s use. Good, general advice to the 
purchaser of bed-linen is to buy linen 
sheets if she wishes to transmit such 
articles to her posterity, but a good 
quality of cotton is much pleasanter to 
live with. Linen pillow-cases are rather 
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different, for not only is their smooth cool- 
ness acceptable to most faces, but their 
possibilities of ornamentation appeal to 
any one at all dextrous with her needle. 
Pillow-cases are always covered during the 
day in well-appointed households, so that 
their creases need not interfere with day- 
time neatness, and there is no menace to 
health such as physicians claim accom- 
panies the use of linen sheets. 


BED FURNISHINGS 


In purchasing bedding, even for the 
country house, only the best of springs 
and mattresses can be conscientiously 
recommended, though there are many 
cheap substitutes in the market. Single 
beds are much the more comfortable for 
summer use, and a light-weight pad should 
always protect the mattress, while a fail- 
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ure to provide sheets of ample length and 
width shows a serious shortcoming on the 
a of the housekeeper. Summer blan- 

ets of wool no heavier than a cotton sheet, 
while more costly than those of heavier 
weight, about five dollars apieceftare ex- 
tremely comfortable, and a silk Italian 
slumber-robe, not so expensive, is desir- 
able for cool nights. These adjuncts 
should be purchased, even if one must 
sacrifice the bedstead in order to get 
them, a scheme not so fanciful as might 


appear. Three sawhorses of even height, 
with a woven-wire mattress on top, and 
the other usual bed fittings, have before 


this done excellent service in pleasant 
country homes, the horses’ legs being art- 
fully concealed beneath a flounced hang- 
ing tacked to the wire mattress frame; 
Morpheus woos as often in such rude 
surroundings as in more costly halls. 


BEDSPREADS 


Bedspreads for such informal beds 
should be unpretentious and useful cover- 


ings of some strong, heavy material, such 
as printed denim, cretonne, or hop-sack- 
ing; and a word of caution against printed 
burlaps, however fascinating, is timely, 
since they prove far from serviceable. 
For brass and metal beds, fitted spreads 
are used, either with rounded corners to 


fit the bed-posts, or having flounced sides 
which hang down to the floor. Another 
device is to cut a flounce of sufficient 
width to reach the floor from the iron 
frame of the bed, to which it is attached 
with tape ends tied around the iron bar, 
an arrangement which simplifies washing 
and admits variety in the upper spread. 


Old-fashioned quilts are very desirable in 
country-house bedrooms of the more in- 
formal sort, and if you have been blessed 
with a grandmother patient enough to 


make one, you are doubly fortunate. 
Old-fashioned blue-and-white coverlets 
are made by Kentucky mountaineers. 


HAND-MADE SPREADS 


Quaint and often beautiful spreads are 
hand-crocheted in rose, star, or daisy 
pattern, and many an old lady may be 


found glad to make one for a reasonable 
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price. Very wide linen of a rather coarse 
weave may be hemstitched and embroi- 
dered as simply or as ornately as time 
allows, and Indian-head cotton, at a shil- 
ling a yard, one yard wide, may be util- 
ized by the exercise of a little ingenuity 
in concealing the place where it is joined. 
This cotton is coarsely woven, and much 
resembles butcher’s linen, in place of 
which it is often used. Another effective 
fabric is Russian crash. Its narrow 
lengths may be joined by fagoting, or by 
strips of coarse torchon or Cluny lace, an 
edging of which may be used also. Mount 
Mellick embroidery is most effective in 
its variety of stitches in raised patterns, 
and by no means difficult of execution. 


MACHINE-MADE SPREADS 


But where time is much occupied in 
other ways, the busy woman of to-day 
often prefers the less individual but 
appropriate spread of French Marseilles, 
in patterns like brocade, and often of a 
texture almost as silky. French dimities 
are also pretty, excellently designed in 
large bars or stripes, and while lighter 
than Marseilles, very serviceable, A cer- 
tain freshness is lost when colors are 
chosen for bed coverings, yet their use is 
very common, whether one chooses one 
of the many printed cotton fabrics and 
makes up any desired size, or an Austrian 
spread is bought, spread with delicate 
pinks and blues, traced over an écru 
ground. East India cottons with quaint 
palm or crescent patterns on yellow foun- 
dation and with wide printed border are 
attractive and not costly. 

BOLSTERS 

With many such spreads, the pillows 
used by night are placed in closets by day, 
and the bed fitted with a stiff, round, 
covered bolster, suggestive of anything 
but repose. But while every written and 
spoken authority agrees that this arrange- 
ment is the only eminently proper one 
various other schemes are seen in use, 
from the extra set of pillows neatly cased 
in hemstitched linen, and placed upright 
on those in nightly use, which are laid 
flat, to the long strip matching the spread 
and covering both pillows. 


















RANDOM THOUGHTS RE- 
SULTING FROM VIEWING 
TIE MARQUAND COLLEC- 
TION 


R. HENRY G. MARQUAND, 
prior to his death, had long 
been considered one of the 
great collectors of the time. 

It is therefore natural that the bringing 
under the auctioneer’s hammer of his en- 
tire collection has made a real sensation 
in New York, where sensations are so 
numerous as to create an attitude on the 
part of most people closely akin to blasé. 
Every one has gone to see the collection, 
despite the penalty of an admission fee, 
which was necessarily imposed in order 
to conserve standing room at least in the 
spacious galleries of the American Art 
Association in Twenty-third Street. The 
catalogue is in itself a book to preserve 
for future reference; certainly that edition 
called “de luxe,” illustrated, and costing 
fifty dollars, would be worth the having. 
Each elass of objects has been arranged 
and described in this book by an acknowl- 
edged authority, and some of the descrip- 
tions are nothing short of essays. This is 
noticeably the case with the notes upon 
the oriental rugs by Mr. Mumford, which, 
for thoroughness and minute analysis, 
surpass anything I have heretofore seen. 

Mr. Russell Sturgis writes an intro- 
duction. Speaking of the collector, he 
says: “He bought like an Italian prince 
of the Renaissance. He eollected for 
his own delight and for the enjoyment 
and instruction of his friends.” Again 
speaking of Mr. Marquand’s residence, he 
says: -“Differing in nothing from the 
palace interiors which we dream of as 
existing in the great times of creative art, 
except in the more moderate size of the 
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By OLIVER COLEMAN 
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apartments,” please note this exception, 
“and the resulting effect of brilliant con- 
fusion which the eye could resolve, little 
by little, into its coherent parts. It was 
not really confusion, it was profusion. 
The splendor of one rich work of art need 
never do harm to the tranquil sweetness 
of another. He must be a far less saga- 
cious student of art than was the owner 
of these treasures if it be ever found in 
his beloved rooms that there is too much 
of anything, no matter how much there 
may be.” This is pretty writing, as is 
the habit of Mr. Sturgis, but I detect its 
apologetic tone, and take issue, albeit 
with becoming humility, with Mr. Stur- 
gis’s conclusions. “Too much of a good 
thing” is not a mere jumble of words, but 
conveys a truth that will not down. I 
contend there is nothing in this universe 
of which one cannot have too much. 
No virtue, no physical enjoyment, no 
possessions which will not be corrupted, 
embittered, or made less perfect if in- 
dulged in to excess. The exception Mr. 
Sturgis made, that the rooms were smaller 
than those of the mythical palace interior, 
is the crux of the whole matter. The 
Italian prince was enabled to spread 
these wonderful treasures over lofty and 
spacious apartments; therein lies the fail- 
ure of the American prince. I think the 
statement that the splendor of one thing 
could never dim the “tranquil sweetness” 
of another close at hand will also bear 
close scrutiny. The Japanese are past- 
masters on this subject; I leave it to them 
to answer. 

Of the paintings I have nothing to say. 
There are great names signed among them: 
the first name on the list is Abbey; the 
next but last is Lord Leighton. This 
needs no elaboration. 

In the catalogue there are 267 num- 
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bers devoted to pieces of old Cl 


porcelains, and 210 to Japaness 
nese pottery. That some or 
these are delectable to one wh 
taste that way goes without 
In their way they are perfect, an 
the way is most charming. Yet I 
myself feel the covetous sensatiot 
ing over me to the same extent 
looking through glass at exhibit 
logued as miscellaneous object 


are some of the entries: “Seve 


cups and Saucers, and Crea 


Wedgwood.” “Cups and Sauce 
Crown Derby (1780).” “Twelve D 


Plates, pure white hard paste; 
tulips painted in green enamels 
work borders.” “Old Dresden 
late-pot, pastoral subjects and 
sprays, finely painted in r 
enamel; incised mark, ‘ Augustu 
1709-1726.’ ”’ ‘This was Carlyle’s 
tus, the physically strong,” th 
of the pottery, and father of 154 « 
good, bad, and indifferent, amon 
the famous Marshal Saxe. Thesi 
caused me many pangs, and the 
brance of them some choler, when 


heard good people Say there is not! 


the collection but gaudy articles 1 


sell to princes, foreign or domestic 


ing by the antique Greek and 

glass, the Greek ceramics of the 

to third centuries B. C., we find ] 
enamels, in which, judging from tl 
logue, the American prince cam¢ 
front, as it clearly intimates tl 
Marquand, foreseeing their rapid 
in rarity, bought them freely to tl 
and left; we call it “cornered,” 
speak of wheat or Northern Pacific 
Italian gems there were, very br 
they seemed to me, splendid a1 

decorative; antique Persian til 
tiles from Spanish mosques—all of 
we must pass by. I, for my part 
linger a few moments before som 
Robbia terra-cottas; people go to I 
see no better than these—a M 
and Child by that Lucca of the 

who first made the name to resoul 
praise and glory, a medallion 

of a young man by Andrea, son a1 
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cessor of Lucea, and second only to him. 
These surely were made for other pur- 
pose than to cajole the golden ducats 
from the fat purse of royal gentlemen. 
Tapestries there are, woven of Gobelin 
looms, and others still more ancient, em- 
broidered by fair dames and their waiting- 
ladies, in medisval fortresses, their lords 
away at the wars in Flanders the mean- 
while, doubtless. 

Then there are oriental rugs—a collec- 
tion of rugs showing all weaves from all 
climes. No fastness so remote, no hill 
country so inaccessible, but a carpet has 
come forth to join this congress. Mr. 
Mumford knows rugs; he has written a 
sumptuous book about them; but he also 
appreciates them, which is by no means 
the same thing. I do the latter myself. 
There is no art into which the craftsman 
puts so much sentiment, poetry, super- 
stition, or feeling as that of rug-making. 
Day by day the work progresses, slowly 
and laboriously, a hand’s breadth a week; 
all the time the man is thinking, and his 
thoughts, his hopes, fears, and aspira- 
tions go into the little woolen knots he 
ties so dextrously. Here are a few of 
Mr. Mumford’s remarks, picked out at 
random: “The superstitious nature of 
the weaver is shown in the substitution of 
a rich, strong blue in the border at one end 
of the rug, entirely at variance with the 
color of the rest of the design. It is be- 
lieved that such sudden breaks in the 
color scheme are potent averters of ill 
fortune.””’ Remembering this when no- 
ticing such a peculiarity in a rug will add 
new meaning. Again, here is an extract 
showing human interest that should make 
the carpet more companionable: “Since 
this rug was made, the map and popu- 
lation of Persis. have changed materially. 
Cities then imporiant have vanished from 
the map, or become mere huddles of mud 
dwellings; but when this singular bit of 
weaving was done, the influence of the 
Turko-Mongol invasion was still strong in 
Persia, and Persian captives, or their de- 
scendants, were still weaving on the looms 
of Samarkand. That the rug is of Mongol 
inspiration seems plain; but it is so elo- 
quent in color and textile habit of the 
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Persia of its time that I am forced to 
believe that it was woven by one of the 
numberless artisans whom Mongol in- 
vaders took back to Samarkand.” 

There are three and one-half pages in 
the catalogue devoted to notes and 
thoughts about the “Royal Persian Rug 
of the Fifteenth Century, length 11 feet 
10 inches, width 6 feet 14 inches.” It 
commences as follows: “This is probably 
as near to perfection as the woolen carpet 
of the East has come or will come. It 
was a gift from the emperor of the Per- 
sians, presumably to the emperor of the 
Turks. It was among the effects of the 
Sultan Abdul Aziz of Turkey at the time 
of his death.” “Without endeavoring 
to expound the beliefs of which the 
animal kingdom provides visible sym- 
bols, it will suffice to repeat that the 
beasts of prey generally represent light, 
victory, glory, right; and such as deer, 
gazelles, sheep, goats, and the like the 
opposite.” It is interesting that a very 
similar rug is owned by Prince Alexis 
Labanow-Rostowsky, and is illustrated in 
the catalogue of the Vienna exhibition of 
oriental carpets. These rugs are so simi- 
lar that Mr. Mumford feels certain they 
were companion pieces, as in the latter 
the design shows the chase as just begin- 
ning, while in the Marquand rug many of 
the leopards have brought down their 
gazelles. On each is a poem in Persian; 
that on the New York rug has been trans- 
lated by Professor Gottheil, of Columbia 
University, and is worth repeating: 

“O Saki, the zephyr of the spring is blowing 


now; 
The rose has become fresh and luxuriant. 


“The drops of the dew are like pearls in the cup 
of the tulip, 
And the tulip unfolds its glorious flag. 


“ Narcissus keeps its eye on the stars, 

Like the night-watch throughout the night. 
“To sit alone in the desert is not 

Isolation, with the company of wine. 
“When Saki passes the beautiful cup around, 

The rosy cheeks of the beauties become 
“Violet for the love of the rose, 

And look like the purple robe of a horseman.” 

I am not sure but it is well we cannot 

read easily all the inscriptions there may 
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be worked into the borders of our oriental 
carpets; but I am sure that there are few 
objects which compare with them for 
sterling utility, wonderful color, and deco- 
rative value, and the poetry, history, and 
sentiment which appeal to him with eyes 
to see and ears to hear. 

I cannot refrain from mentioning one 
thing more; this is the thrice-famous 
piano and set of furniture designed for 
Mr. Marquand by Sir Alma-Tadema. 
The wood is ebony, inlaid with red cedar, 
and this with ivory and mother-of-pearl. 
The panel over the keyboard was painted 
by Sir Edward Poynter, president of the 
Royal Academy, who, in a letter to Mr. 
Marquand, says, alluding to the instru- 
ment, and not to his work: “I have no 
hesitation in saying that it is the most 
beautiful piece of work, both for design 
and workmanship, that I ever saw. In 
fact, I do not believe that anything has 
ever been done equal to it.” Alas and 
alack, if this be so, we are in bad straits 
indeed! As a piano—they are irredeem- 
able as a class—this is very gorgeous, or- 
nate, and truly overpowering, so much so 
that I dare not set up my private opinion 
against the royal academician; as for 
the chairs, tables, and sofas I have no 
such fear. They are awful! But the 
collection was wonderful and stupendous, 
worthy indeed of a Borgia prince or a 
New York satrap. 


ORNAMENTS 


OLDING strong views as I do 
H upon the frivolity of most of 

the ornaments one sees in the 

houses of the day, I am always 
on the lookout for ornaments which are 
worthy, in the strictest sense of the word. 
It is perhaps unnecessary to repeat the 
to me axiomatic principle, that the most 
reasonable and the surest judgment will 
be content with the use of ornamental 
objects of use, in contradistinction to 
those of “vertu,” which being trans- 
lated seldom reads virtue, and to my 
mind much oftener crime against good 
household art. Some vases for mantel 
ornaments, and at the same time quite 
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suitable for flowers, are now to be had at what vinously, while supporting over his 
several places. They are reproductions head a small openwork dish, perhaps 
of empire pieces, I should think, and five inches in diameter and two and a 
stand about ten inches tall. The bowl is half inches deep. These were in the 
of crystal, covered with a fine, all-over green, which ages of burial give to bronze, 
diamond cutting of a very old and charm- and whoever made the originals was a 
ing pattern. This glass vase is pointed sculptor of magnificent power and cun- 


at the base, and is set in a standard of ning. Either of these ornaments would 
ormolu, which expands upwards into two add distinction to a room, and yet each 
swans’ necks, each of which curves over has a number of legitimate uses to which 
and forms an ormolu handle. Some of it could be put. As a suggestive case in 
these are in the natural color of glass, point, I recently saw a beautiful marble 
while one which attracted me very much vase of Italian origin, which had been 
was of a delicate lilac color, making with made into a lamp. This also had swans’ 
the ormolu a most alluring combination. necks for handles, and the undecorated 

I have also seen some Greek or Pom- oval urn was supported in the wings of 
peian bronzes, reproductions, of course, the birds. Upon this lamp was a so- 
which are strangely decorative. There called “colonial” shade, with plain panels 
was a vase supported on satyr-hoofed of cream-white silk. When the lamp and 
legs, and a small: figurine of Bacchus, shade were placed against the back- 
represented as a slightly corpulent ground of a deep crimson wall, the effect 
though muscular old man, dancing some- canjbe’realized. 
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CHINTZES cock is held in high esteem by the English 
designers, who employ it as a motive in 
HE glazed chintzes are a riot of jewelry, wall-papers, chintzes, and china. 
color and are in splendid pro- This chintz should be used as a wide 
fusion. One is a mass of holly- frieze, and not as a furniture covering. 
hocks and green leaves; another. The patterns and colorings of all are 
green leaves in two tones on a white so exceeding good that it is hard not to 
ground, very cool and inviting; and yet mention many more. 
another, quite alluring and indescribable, For a lilac—not lavender—room is one 
had for pattern a basket filled with full- of bunches of azaleas in lilac color with 
bloom single dahlias in pinkish red, green leaves that tone down and soften 
pomegranates in groups of three, foliage the effect. This azalea, like the blue 


in heavy green, and a peacock, not very poppy, quite contrary to nature, has been 
large but slightly decorative. The pea- chosen for its good design, and its color 
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is really immaterial. With this gay 
chintz, and to be used with it if one 
wishes, is a plain linen taffeta in the 
tone of the flower. 

Avery daring chintzhas a dark blue back- 
ground, and thrown upon it tiger-lilies in 
shades of deep pinks, lighter pinks, and 
in white, of course green leaves. This 
chintz for a wall-hanging in a large bed- 
room filled with sunshine would be very 
good to live with and is most comfort- 
able looking and inviting. It needs white 
woodwork, as do most of these colorful 
stuffs, to show them to best advantage. 

Among the linen taffetas, or Guildhall 
tapestries as I believe they are called 
by the trade, is a pattern, not at all new, 
but useful and pretty. Roses, close to- 
gether, light pink and deep pink, inter- 
mingled with leaves, and another of 
the same pattern in yellow roses of two 
shades. This is inexpensive, but attract- 
ive for country-house furniture, both as 
a@ summer and winter covering. 


BEDROOM CHINA 


F one lives in the country and can- 
| not have one’s own private bath- 

room, or in a town house where the 

number of bath-rooms is limited, 
then recourse must be had to toilet sets 
of one kind or another, which in these 
days are remarkably good. 

Some in solid colors with a tea-rose 
design are particularly attractive. The 
china is as smooth as the shell of an egg, 
the colors clear and bright. One is a 
solid pink with a tea-rose in yellow, an- 
other turquoise-blue with a tea-rose in 
pink, another yellow with the rose again 
in pink. The colors, though so brave, 
are soft and harmonious. The under part 
of the bowl has been left white, but carries 
the colored rose that decorates the inside 
of the bowls and the outside of the pitchers. 

For a mahogany wash-stand there is an 
excellent dark blue and white set, very 
quaint, a reproduction of one used in 
colonial days. One set—there are always 
twelve pieces in each—shows the influence 
of “new art,” and is called the English 
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yellow lily design. The lilies surround 
the tall straight pitcher in stiff rows 
and line the inside of the bowl. One 
set is a yellow-brown, another is green, 
and the lilies painted on each are yellow 
with stiff green leaves. The bowls are 
very good, as they are large and roomy, 
and on two sides have handles which 
make them easy to lift and carry. 

A silver bowl and pitcher are not 
bought for a song in this country, but two 
pieces that were bought for little more 
than a song in Paris do duty here in New 
York in an empire room of dark mahogany. 
The bedstead is mahogany with the 
fine gilt ornaments of. its period, the 
bed-cover is a piece of two-toned deep 
green brocade with a border edge of gilt 
galloon, the wash-stand is of the same 
dark mahogany, and on it is a silver bowl 
and pitcher, graceful in line and generous 
in shape and size. 
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WALL-PAPERS 


EVERAL months ago in speaking 
S of the revival of old designs in 


wall-papers, many of which are 

reprinted from the original blocks, 
I mentioned a formal urn filled with 
roses which repeated itself at regular 
intervals. This is only one of many 
similar designs which are now being 
reproduced, the most daring of which 
seem peculiarly suitable for halls, where 
few if any pictures are to be used. 
Among these arethe “scene ”’ or landscape- 
papers which were at one period so gen- 
erally employed in halls and the old- 
fashioned “parlors.” A number of these 
were illustrated during the past year in 
an article in the magazine, and rightly 
used they have a certain decorative 
value no one can deny. I, for my part, 
think that, except with distinctly colonial 
trim and furniture, they are much out of 
place, and this involves also quite close 
adherence to colonial ideas—that is to 
say, furniture stiffly arranged against 
the walls, sparse draperies, and no pictures. 
If these papers can be found in a scene 
so narrow as to be suitable for a heavy 
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and deep frieze above a five or six foot 


white wainscoting, I think the effect 
most admirable. 

There are, also, old English papers in 
set designs, bouquets of flowers, or baskets 
filled with fruit or blossoms. One of this 
description consists of a great loose 
bunch of single poppies and leaves, the 
flowers being blue by artistic license; 
these tumble to either side, and a few 
stray blooms, loosened from the big nose- 
gays, are scattered on the white background 
so as to form a connecting link. It is 
very difficult to find satisfactory blue- 
and-white papers, so this one is worth 
noting. The flowers are bravely drawn, 
and the color is a fine clear blue, 
something like that of bachelor’s button 
or ragged sailor, yet as the design is very 
large the paper is only suitable for big 
rooms or halls, I should say preferably 
in a country house with white woodwork. 
Another good paper for a country-house 
hall, and this I have seen used with the 


best of success is a white iris upon a 


scarlet background. The long pointed 
leaves surrounding the blossom are also 
white, another instance where nature and 
art are at variance. In the house of my 
acquaintance the trim is white and the 
furniture mahogany. When I found the 


paper in a shop I recognized it as a 
familiar and worthy friend. 


For bedrooms in country houses there 
are some delightful English striped papers. 
These are deliciously cool and fresh look- 
ing. The stripes are about an inch wide, 
alternating, lavender and white, cool pink 
and white, or a clear green and white, and 


another in two shades of pink. Similar 


papers come of native manufacture, but 
the colors are in no wise so clear and true 
STUDENT-LAMPS 
F one reads or writes much at night 
| there seems to be nothing quite 
equal to a student-lamp for com- 
plete comfort. I have had one in 
brass for a long time, while some I have 
seen in copper were very ornamental; but 
both of these require a great amount of 
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attention, as they tarnish easily, and to 
keep them shining as they should is a 
serious matter in the realm of domestic 
science. It is doubtless for this reason 
that so many people turn to nickel plate, 
for which I have unmitigated contempt. 
It is fit only for harness trimmings and 
plumbing. I remember at the World’s 
Fair in Chicago, one corner of the Danish 
exhibit was fitted up with relies of that 
dear old friend of millions ‘of children, 
Hans Christian Andersen, and among 
these was a small student-lamp in which 
the reservoir was urn-shaped and quite 
ornamental. It then occurred to me 
what a field this would open for varia- 
tions, but only recently has any serious 
effort in this direction come to my atten- 
tion. At the arts and crafts rooms in New 
York they have several varieties of orna- 
mental student-lamps. The photographs 
loaned to me are so clear that words seem 
superfluous. You will notice that an effort 
has been made to make the burner end 
somewhat larger than is customary in the 
old commercial style. This not only bal- 
ances better artistically with the reser- 
voir, but physically also. 

The other lamps in the picture are also 
entirely satisfactory. The large urn with 
the ram’s head is of Sheffield plate, which, 
however, has been bronzed, and then cor- 
rupted into verdigris, as have been also 
the two student-lamps. My philosophy 
somewhat fails me on this question of 
verdigris. It is truly a corruption. an in- 
crustation upon the fair surface of the 
metal; but the green is so beautiful, its 
mottled variations so subtle, and its har- 
mony as a decorative feature so absolute, 
that I am forced to admire it against my 
theories. It seems sacrilege to take a 
fine old specimen of Sheffield plate, that 
is, a surface of sheet silver, and to cover 
it with a baser metal like copper, and then 
to corrupt even that. But the result 
seems to justify the act. The shades are 
also features of these lamps; the one on 
the large lamp is dull green, that on the 
smaller student-lamp is called straw- 
opal, a happy designation, I think; the 
other white. The little lamp has a round 
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STUDENT-LAMPS 


globe of thin horn, translucent like smoky 
amber, or more like the little opaque 
yellow shells one finds upon the seashore; 
upon it ate a few Chinese symbols in red. 
The beauty of green is its universality; 
as nature dares to put it with all the 
colors of the prism, so may we also, and 
these lamps will look as well against a 
blue wall as in front of a red curtain or 
upon a brown table. 


TABLE-WARE 


N attractive set of table china, 
with the Minturn mark on the 
back, seems made especially for 
spring and summer use when the 
heavier and richer services are packed 
away with all the things belonging to dull 


winter. The porcelain is a clear white 
and the narrow border edge a turquoise 
blue, not too pale in color. The design 
is three clusters of little old-fashioned 
flowers of many colors, and in the center 
of each dish, plate, cup, or bowl is a single 
quaint blossom. 

The shapes are all excellent. The 
platters, as I remember, have decidedly 
rounded ends, and the vegetable dishes 
are oval, and not as unpleasantly large 
as is their fashion. 

Very gay plates, but only suitable to 
be used as a little leaven among the more 
sedate companions of the dinner service, 
for game or entrée, are a reproduction of a 
very old French china. The border of 
French gilt is slightly curved, perhaps it 
would have been better quite straight, 
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By Permission of George C. Flint Co 
A WASH-STAND 


and in the center of the plate is a tall 
heron in bright, many-hued colors, red, 
blue, and gold-yellow. In the back- 
ground are trees, dull greens and browns. 
The plate is like a bit of brocade, and 
the reproductions so excellent that I 
thought them well-preserved pieces of an 
old dinner service. They are made in 
France. 


FURNITURE FOR BEDROOMS 


XPENSIVE bedsteads which com- 
ply with all requirements of 
beauty and fitness are not diffi- 


cult to find, they come in various 
hard woods and in styles to correspond 
to all of the good periods; but if the quest 
be for cheaper wooden beds, to be used in 
the country or to be painted, it is a more 
difficult search. I have heard of people 
who have given it up in despair and 
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taken to brass. There are some 
to be had at times, however, and 
I know of a place where they 
have some really delightful de- 
signs. The head and foot boards 
are composed of straight and 
square bars, set vertically and 
terminating in an unadorned hori- 
zontal bar. The vertical posts 
swell just a trifle at the junction 
with the cross-pieces, in which 
respect I see the only material 
difference from a specially de- 
signed bed I have had for over 
fifteen years. I think that only 
the white enamel finish is carried 
in stock, but colors surely may 
be ordered as well. 

There are accompanying pieces, 
a wash-stand and dressing-table, 
which are also quite satisfactory. 

Furniture stained lavender 
sounds quite startling and not at 
all nice, too much of a thought- 
out effort. We can fancy bed- 
rooms in all colors, gay with 
chintz and paint, but stain seems 
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a shade more serious; more irrevocable 
and more permanent. 

But from England come - tentatively 
a few pieces that the importing firms 
will copy to order. The lines are simple 
and straight, the general appearance on 
the order of the so-called Glasgow school. 
The wood I believe is bass, stained a 








By Permission of George C. Flint Co 
A BEDSTEAD, STAINED LAVENDER 


deep, rich lavender. The wood is rubbed 
down to the softest wax finish, delightful 
to the touch. Small inserts in dull gold 
with a heart of nut-brown at the head 
and foot of the bedstead and on the upper 
and lower part of the dressing-table very 
quietly and decorously supply orna- 
ment. This furniture does not suggest 
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Courtesy of The Merrimac Pottery Co 
SEK AND ROMAN POTTERY 








hangings of chintz, but rath 
of satin or silk 
as is the coverlet in the photos 


which the groundwork is the 


lavender as the wood A plain 
or one of brocade in two tone 
same color and edged with a 


gilt galloon would also be in keepi 


The wash-stand, which belong 
of oak, has been left in the natu 
of the wood well rubbed down. 7 


and centers of the inserts art 


REPRODUCTIONS O! 
GREEK AND ROMAN 


POTTERY 


there is a deeids 


between the m« 


I’ course 
ence 
the words “reproductic 
“copy.” In the days 
youth, when stamp-collecting 
absorbing hobby, ws 
tinction well in mind: a copy 
mere counterfeit, while a repr 
was a reprint from the original 


A copy of an antique statue, bas-1 


vase may be entirely satisfactory 


we believe in the human clement 


the personal equation, we mus 
that the modern man will, de 
best efforts 
element of his cosmopolitan lif 
fai] in some degree to catch the fi 


finish, hand br 


had the cor 


impart to the worl 


of the pagan. I was very much inter- 
ested lately to see in a mart full of de- 
lightful work of all kinds and varieties 
some modest little red clay bowls, a few 
inches in diameter. Why they attracted 
my attention among all their gaudy and 
impressive neighbors I cannot say, ex- 
cept that the virtue in them was so ver- 
itable that unconsciously I felt its influ- 
ence. About the bowls, in low relief, 
were charming classical scenes, allegorical 
of course, showing gods and goddesses in 
their intercourse with the human race. 
I was reminded immediately of some 
golden ewers of similar shape and low 
decoration which I had once seen in a 
museum. Investigation proved this re- 
semblance in no way fanciful, for these 
are direct offsprings of some golden ances- 
tor made in Greece and Rome. The 
Greek goldsmiths were famous in their 
day, and at the heyday of Roman history 
the nobles used cups and bowls of gold 
and silver, thus decorated by the great 
artists of the time. From these models 
of precious metals molds were made, and 
one Marcus Perennius set up an estab- 
lishment in Arrhetium to. produce pottery 
from these molds. Where the original 
golden cup was signed by the artist, the 
mold, and so also the pottery, bore the 
same signature. This was all ages ago; 
but some of the molds made of hard clay 
have survived, have been dug up and 
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carried to America, and so it is that in 
Newburyport the indefatigable Mr. Nick- 
erson makes a “reproduction,” not a copy, 
of ‘this ancient Roman ware. If the 
original plate of one of the Albert Diirer’s 
engravings were to be discovered unin- 
jured, and a print should be made of it in 
Chicago, it would still be an “ Albert 
Diirer.” So it is with this pottery, cast 
from the original molds, finished as were 
the old pieces extant, it is truly a descend- 
ant in lineal line from the kilns of Marcus 
Perennius. 

Mr. Nickerson was kind enough to 
account to me for the presence of the 
molds in Boston, as. follows, and I make 
no attempt to improve on his description: 
“Through the courtesy of the Museum of 
Fine Arts in Boston we were allowed to 
make molds from casts taken from the 
original molds which are in the posses- 
sion of the said Museum. The original 
molds are in almost perfect condition, 
and are made of a very hard clay, which 
has been strong enough to endure the 
exposure of twenty centuries. 

“The Arrhetian, or as it might more 
properly be termed, the Arretine ware, 
was produced in considerable quantities 
by the Romans under the early empire in 
several places in central Italy, but prin- 
cipally at Arrhetium or Arezzo, where 
great quantities of it have been found. 
This ware was for a long time called the 
Samian ware, but has no classical] authority 
for that designation. The original ware 
is characterized by its very deep red color 
and its decorations in low relief, which 
give it an especial interest, because it was 
generally made from molds which were 
taken from vases of finer metals, thus re- 
producing in clay the gold and silver vases 
used by the Roman patricians. Examina- 
tion of the pieces which we have repro- 
duced, as well as the fragments of others 
in the principal museums, will show that 
these designs were often of exquisite deli- 
cacy, and evidently the work of Greek gold- 
smiths, although they were made in Italy.” 

These American reproductions are much 
sought ‘after by museums. There are in 
all eight pieces, ranging in price from 
two and a half dollars to fifty cents. 
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EARTHWORKS OUT OF 
TUSCANY 


NFLUENCES from Italy, chips of 
Italian art, are, most fortunately for 
us, beginning to creep into our un- 
compromising American decoration. 

France and England have “arrived” with 
us; their art we understand, more or less. 
Italian domestic art has been slower in 
coming; for a long time we did not under- 
stand or appreciate it. 

Italian garden effects and the pergola 
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have become quite “popular” of 
years, however, and now this wint: 
sees all about marbles imported 
Italy, terre cuites, and great vas 
tubs for holding shrubs and pla 


can make, but after the Italian d 
These great vases are used in larg: 
on balconies, piazzas, or in garde! 
are highly decorative. 

Only the other day I saw a deli 
small fountain, Italian of course, 
used against a garden wall. It wa 
piece of baked clay, perhaps thirty 
high, with a rounded top. Mold 
the upper center was a mask of Bas 
with the horns and bunches of 
and underneath a curved bowl to 
the water which spouted from th« 
of the mask. A fountain like this 


corner in a country garden; or in 
city courtyard, paved with great r 


late 


r one 


from 
and 


its in 
marble or a white composition of A) 


neri- 


signs. 
halls, 
, and 


htful 


to be 


a flat 


rapes, 


atch 
lips 


small 


though it may be, suggests an all 


ring 
tiny 


1 tiles 
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By Permission of The Merrimac Pottery Co. 
A JAR FOR THE GARDEN 


or flags. Such a fountain might be the 
nucleus for a really good garden effect. 
This same morning I spent perhaps an 
hour in the shop of an Italian who goes 
every spring to Italy, to renew his inspira- 
tion and his treasures from her large store. 
Almost everything was good, many 
things above “good’’; but the marbles 
and terre cuites held my attention more 
than all. Among them was a head of Cleo- 
patra, in white marble, with touches of 
green bronze in the wreath which crowned 
her slender head, in the bracelet which 
swung on her arm, and the coiled asp on 
her breast. It is the only Cleopatra that 
I have ever seen that rings true. This is 
the real Cleopatra — she who chose death 
when her sway was over, and her power 
gone; it all shows in the wonderful face. 
Besides this, are well-done heads of Italian 
gentlewomen, slender-necked and gently 
coiffed, Donna This and Donna That, in 
terre cuite, tinted in fine and lovely colors. 
Small bronzes of the heads of Italian chil- 
dren, and one with flowing hair, which in- 
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deed, well might be Francesca’s “ Paolo, 
the Beautiful.” Alas! as far as I could 
discover all these nice things were ex- 
pensive, except one jardiniére in white 
terre cuite. This flower-jar was slightly 
rounded, a design in high relief of Donatel- 
lo’s boys circling it on three sides, on the 
fourth side quaint writing in Italian. 
These jardiniéres were in three sizes, like 
the Three Bears in the fairy tale, and 
were very decorative. 


AMERICAN GARDEN 
POTTERY 


USCANY is a long way from home, 
and the duty on imported ob- 
jects, we are told, is the reason 
for prices which make many of 
these charming old Italian vases beyond 
the possibilities of modest incomes. Yet 
one need not be in despair, for in New- 
buryport, Massachusetts, are made some 
pots and vases which in shape and deco- 
ration seem to me entirely to “fill a long- 
felt want.” Perhaps this is hardly accu- 
rate, for the noticeable revival of interest 
in the formal garden, and the consequent 
development of so many kinds of shrubs, 
dwarf trees, and young evergreens into 
decorative features, has created a large 
demand for suitable receptacles in which 
to set them out to good advantage. The 
old-fashioned, cast-iron urn holding a cen- 
tury-plant has gone to the wall, but a 
number of manufacturers make hand- 
some big flower-pots which help to sub- 
stitute for the beautiful and poetic handi- 
work of the Latins. 

There are new things under the sun, 
after all; modern surgery, the trolley-car, 
and the submarine torpedo-boat de- 
stroyer give the lie to the old adage; but 
as pottery has always been among all 
nations one of the first, if not the very 
first, development of both the mechanical 
and artistic instinct, it would be strange 
were any one in this year of grace to be 
able to invent any decidedly new form 
for an earthenware pot. That, as Oliver 
Herford says, “Fools rush in and win 
where angels fear to tread” may be true 
as well as funny on the stock exchange, 
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but the fools who rush in with new forms 
for flower-pots certainly do not win. 
There are no forms that will stand erect 
and bear the wind pressure against the 
shrubs they carry that have not been 
evolved thousands of years ago. In the 
many designs made by these enterprising 
potters in Newburyport, it is impossible 
not to recognize old friends, and I, for 
my part, welcome them heartily. If the 
impossibility of doing anything good, 
though new, in this particular line of de- 
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signing be acknowledged, the 
must be true also. I am per 
illustrate a few of these shaps 
are not reproductions of old dé 
are so thoroughly imbued with 

of old workers as to be practica 


verse 


ted to 


they 
they 
spirit 
so at 
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least. They seem to me very adequate 
and fit for their use, very chaste and per- 
fect in the simplicity of outline, and only 
needing the oleander bush or bay-tree to 
make a very charming ornament for ver- 
anda or garden. 

















PORCH FURNITURE 


ANE living of to-day is li 
tact with nature, and 
indication 
found of this te ndency ot 
life than the growing custom 
out of doors in the summertin 
but slight exaggeration to say 
porch is planned first, and the h 
around it, while the importance: 
nishing each is fairly equal. Po 
ture should be 
protection sudden 
dampness of night. It must b 
yet comfortable, and of 


wholesome 


SO durable as 


irom storn 


. 
such 


utility that it may be adapted to tl 


ing of the morning meal, to an 
siesta, and to the frolic of a grouy 


dren; for few households ean 


} 


segregate the numerous out-of-do 


pations of a family and its guest 
porch furniture should 
glue used in its construction goes 


saying, and an excellent plan is tl 
furniture as pv 


deal mill-made 


have bi 


résistance, which, if ordered with the rest 
of the mill-work of a house, will be rela- 
tively cheap. These may consist in a 
long, permanently placed bench, a plain, 
solid table, preferably with an under shelf 
for magazines, and a box-shaped chest, 
with upright ends, as a support for pil- 
lows, and a hinged lid, that the space be- 
neath may serve as a receptacle for pil- 
lows, covers, or books, should the wind 
prove boisterous. These beginnings may 
be elaborated as fancy suggests, by ham- 
mocks, swinging seats, chairs, and odds 
and ends of portable furnishings, such as 
shelves, footstools, or a great vase of pot- 
tery, which is sometimes used for waste 
paper with good decorative effect. 


VARIOUS KINDS OF FURNITURE 


The kind of furniture which has become 
popularized since the introduction of 
“Mission” furniture should only be used 
on porches of considerable dimensions, 
its weight and size making it cumber- 
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SOME SIMPLE PORCH FURNITURE 


some for small areas. Mr. McHugh, who 
first introduced this style in this part of 
the world, shows recent models for a 
country house in Virginia, which by clever 
designing do away with the heavy ap- 
pearance sometimes disliked, without loss 
to the substantial dignity which is the 
real excellence of this furniture. A hall- 
chest is particularly interesting, its seat 
being a hinged lid, with storage room be- 
neath, making it adaptable to porch use. 
Marsh-grass is utilized in furniture of 
reasonable price, its relatively simple out- 
lines making it a relief from the much- 
twisted willow furniture long familiar in 
the shops. A rattan chair imported from 
Fayal is also excellent, light, cool, porta- 
ble, and thoroughly comfortable ; an hour- 
glass footstool may be bought to match. 


These openwork pieces are in natural 
rattan color, without high varnish, and 
are much cooler than the more closely 
woven rush furniture, though the latter 
has a pleasing gray-green tint, very restful 
to the eye. 


OLD HICKORY 


For general utility, scarcely any other 
style can be compared to Old Hickory. 
Paradoxical though it may be, its frame- 
work is made of young hickory saplings, 
with the bark left on, the backs and seats 
being hand-platted of the inner growth of 
hickory bark, very yielding and com- 
fortable when in use. A reasonable ex- 
planation of its name might be found in 
the fact that this furniture endures to a 
great old age, for several chairs that 
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passed through the salt-water flood at either weighted at the bottom by a heavy 
Galveston came out unscathed, a more wooden pole, or adjusted to a rod by 
than ample guarantee of their du ity. sliding rings at top and bottom. Many 
A great variety of pieces is manufactured; bright cushions, affording a field for 
flat-topped tables for the library, for much ingenious needlework, and a light- 
serving tea; extension tops for the dining- weight covering of some sort for protec- 
room; round breakfast-tables, and ling tion when reclining, add to the comfort of 
ones for cards. Some of the cha are the place. 

charming, and there are many st} to A very charming porch, furnished by a 
choose from, Morris shapes, Bens et- hostess ever mindful of the comfort of 
tees, téte-a-téte seats, and dainty cl for her guests and family, had a broad ex- 
sewing, as well as for the more formal panse across the front of the house, with 
intercourse of the living-room; tabou- an ell extending toward the back at either 


rets and other 
stands for flowers, 
many kinds of foot- 
stools and couches, 
swinging seats, both 
large and small, and 
a very useful hall 
tree, which, occu- 
pying very little 
space, would be de 
sirable on all but 
the smallest porches, 
make this kind of 
furniture available for every kind ut- 
door room. 


t 


ACCESSORIES 


But no kind or amount of porch rni- 
ture will guarantee a successful outdoor 
room unless accompanied by skill the 
part of its owner in the matter of arrange- 
ment. Rugs of light weight and ro- 
priate color will add to the furnish ip- 
pearance of the place, though an) ect 
of stuffiness should be avoided. Flower- 
ing plants or vines should screen sed 
places from view, for lounging is I ot. 
ful if threatened by interruption. Japan- 
ese reed curtains, adjusted with cords so 
they may be rolled up out of us hen 
occasion demands, afford protectio1 ym 
moderate winds, as well as shade from 
the glare of mid-day—the latter a ter 
of much importance in regard to comfort. 
Often a curtain of bright Turkey-red 
cotton is liked, or for still heavie ur- 
tains, any of the striped or plain ing 
cloths, to be found in tints both ive 
and gay at all the shops. In order that 


curtains may not blow about, they are 


a 






side. There was a 
small table, which 
for the serving of 
many guests could 
be enlarged with a 
round top of suitable 
size. The wall shelf, 
which formed the 
serving-table, could 
be dropped to hang 
flat against the wall 
when the extra 
space was needed. 
Here the chairs were such as could be 
used at table. Bamboo and porcelain 
wall-vases held, with every changing sea- 
son, the flower with which nature accom- 
panies her moods; in spring, orchid-like 
jack-in-the-pulpits and trilliums; in sum- 
mer, Canterbury bells, phlox, and ruddy 
coxcombs; in autumn, late golden-rod and 
Michaelmas daisies. 

On the front veranda, larger than 
either of the others, a broad, steady table 
held a few, but not too many, magazines, 
one or two novels of the better sort, and 
several volumes of essays and poems. 
Chairs of various sorts were grouped for 
human intercourse, not stiffly backed up 
against the wall, and blue-and-white Chi- 
nese pots held a few ferns and a superb 
rubber-plant. Awnings covld be dropped 
at will, but no permanent screening was 
in use, for a superb view of lake and 
moorland must be left visible at every 
point. In such surroundings, sympathies 
awaken, humor kindles into flashes of 
wit, and conversation, if it ever lan- 
guishes, relapses into a state of dreamy 
content. 
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FLOWERS IN THE COUN- 
TRY HOUSE 


NE of the chief attractions of life 
() in the country house lies in the 

ease with which the simple beauty 

of flowers, both wild and culti- 
vated, may be utilized for home adorn- 
ment. In most regions the wild plants 
of fields and woods yield abundant decora- 
tive material, enabling one to bring inside 
a suggestion of the spirit of the ever- 
changing season. And a very little fore- 
sight will enable one to have near at hand 
in garden and flower border a rich store 
of beauty to draw upon, as well as to 
add greatly to the expression of the house 
and grounds. 

The hardy perennials surely deserve 
the first consideration in such planning 
for the enrichment of country living. 
They yield vastly greater returns for the 
outlay of time and expense than do the 
fussy flower-beds so much in vogue in the 
past. Most of them should be grown 
in the border along the lawn or garden, 
and a little care in their arrangement 
will enable one to have a constant suc- 
cession of blossoms. 

Of these perennials no one should fail 
to have a goodly number of herbaceous 
peonies, which are available in such a 
variety of rich colors. I confess to a 
personal preference for the simple beauty 
of the single sorts, but the magnificent 
double blooms are richly decorative. 
The perennial poppies with their great 
flowers and yard-long stems are splendid 
for far-reaching effect. The Golden Glow 
Rudbeckia is deservedly popular as a 
border plant and yields immense masses 


of bloom to light up the rooms and 
verandas of the country house. The 
same is true of the perennial phloxes, the 
splendid foxgloves, the beautiful lark- 
spurs, and a host of similar plants. 

The various sorts of Iris deserve a 
paragraph to themselves. How wonder- 
ful is their beauty! The stately majesty 
of the Japanese sorts is very different 
from the delicate grace of the Spanish 
varieties, while the larger German Iris 
in its numberless varieties is yet another 
type of beauty. If you have a rather 
damp bit of ground try a bed of Japanese 
Iris, and be sure to have a few clumps 
of the best German sorts in the hardy 
border anyway. 

The spring-flowering bulbs must surely 
be found on every well-ordered country- 
place. How precious are these har- 
bingers of spring—the crocus and snow- 
drop, as well as the daffodils that come 
before the swallow dares; the Poet’s 
Narcissus, so distinctive in its grace; the 
brilliant early tulips and the slender, long- 
stemmed later tulips, so delightful for in- 
door use in graceful jars; and the sweet- 
scented hyacinths. 

And who that loves the country would 
be willing to forego the delight of the 
lilies—creatures of such superb grace 
that they occupy a distinctive place in 
human imagery. Outdoors or indoors 
they are never to be passed by without 
attention, and they exist in such a variety 
of species that by means of them, one 
can gratify almost any floral fancy. 

The hardy climbing plants also yield 
many beautiful flowers, while the names 
of the decorative shrubs and trees are 
legion. Laurels, rhododendrons, roses 
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hydrangeas splreas, snowba 
deutzias } Japan quine 
others yield rich displays of bli 
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USE BEAUTIFUL 


This is one of our earliest wild flowers 
appearing in April and lasting well into 
May. From the situations where it is 
most commonly found, one would think 
that it loved the music of little rivers, 
lingering near to listen to the gladsome 
of these “in the season of their 
prosperity ”; but it also habitually occurs 
in damp, open groves, and even along 
the borders of the forest. In rainy 
weather and at night the flowers close, 
but they open again upon the appearance 
of sunshine. The blossoms are freely 
visited by many bees, by which cross- 
pollination seems to be very generally 
brought about. 

Another delightful April blossom is the 
Rue Anemone or Anemonella. This is 
at once distinguished from the Wood 
Anemone by the presence of several 
flowers upon one plant in place of the single 
blossom of the latter. The former is 
usually the taller of the two, though it 
grows in much the same situations, the 
two species frequently being found in- 
termingled. In Anemonella—surely a 
name to love and to use for its sweet 
sound—three to five or more of the 
small white flowers project in an umbel 
from the whorl of involucral leaves. 
There are five to ten of the petal-like 
sepals, some of which may have the white 
slightly tinged with pink. Both the 
stamens and the pistils are numerous, 
and the flower expands one-half to three- 
quarters of an inch. The flower stems 
are very slender, while the main stalk 
is smooth but considerably thicker. The 
principal leaves which spring from the 
root are compound, with two or three 
divisions bearing small leaflets that are 
rounded, the notches dividing the outer 
end into three lobes, the middle of which 
is much the largest. The plant is a 
perennial with a cluster of tuberous roots 
that look like miniature sweet potatoes. 
The flowers are visited by many small 
bees and other insects. 

If you would be reminded of that field 
of daffodils immortalized by Words- 
worth, you should see a spring landscape 
adorned with the brilliant blossoms of 
the Marsh Marigold. In the open fields 
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A DISPLAY 








OF PEONIES 








the trailing water-courses are marked 
by the masses of yellow blossoms, while 
in the woods the marshy places show 
great vistas of them. In sunlight or in 
shadow the plant is equally beautiful, 
its golden bloom mingling with its yellow- 
green foliage and the lust vegetation of its 
water-loving neighbors. It generally 
grows in standing or slowly running 
water, the large flowers being held above 


the surface by the hollow, furrowed stems 
which also bear the broad, smooth, round 
or kidney-shaped leaves. 

The Marsh Marigold blossoms expand 
an inch and a half and consist of from 
five to nine petaloid sepals, with numer- 
ous stamens and five to ten pistils. Both 
stamens and pistils mature about the 
same time, but the outer rows of the for- 
mer shed their pollen before the inner 
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‘| lovely and modest queen withal, se- 
renely enduring many a storm of wind 
and rain. 

The leaves of the Mayflower are leathery 
in texture, though not very thick. The 
leaf-stalks, as well as the main stems, are 
covered with rather long brown hairs, 
having curving tips. The blossoms are 
crowded together at the end of the pros- 
trate stem, in bunches of three to eight 
or more, which are often hidden by the 
leaves. It is a pity that so many people 
greedily or thoughtlessly pull up these 
lovely flowers by the armful, and thus 
soon exterminate the plant in regions 
where it should be abundant. 
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THE FLOWER 


A GARDEN BOOK 


RICHLY illustrated discussion of 
the various types of gardens has 
recently appeared with the title 
“European and Japanese Gar- 
dens.”’ It embodies four essays read be- 
fore the American Institute of Architects, 
treating, respectively, of Italian, English, 
French, and Japanese gardens. It was 
a happy thought to bring into one book 
the consideration of four such distinct 
types of formal gardening and to illus- 
trate it with many excellent photographs 
that show at a glance the peculiar charac- 
ters of each type. The book will prove 
richly suggestive to any lover of flowers 
and gardens. It is published by Henry 
T. Coates & Company, Philadelphia. 


A 


’ 


THE POET’S NARCISSUS 


“6 VERYBODY knows the Poet’s 
Narcissus,”” wrote Forbes Wat- 
son, when he penned one of the 
most delightful essays ever writ- 

ten about a flower. “Take a few fully 

expanded blossoms, for those too young will 
only disappoint you, and look at them 
from a little distance, in such a position 
that the reflected light may be helped by 

a little transmitted light. First, then, 

what a purity and softness in the color! 

Not a veiny white as you are now looking 

at it, but cool and snowy and as soft as 

milk, dimpled everywhere into grada- 
tions by the exquisite curvature of the 
petals. These are large and bend back, 
to give round expanse to the whiteness, 
so that the effect of it may be fully felt. 
The flower is fixed upon along, stout tube, 
cylindrical and green. And mark how it 
spreads from the end of this as from a cen- 
ter. There is first the little, red-fringed 
cup, yellow within but green in the deep- 
est part of it. And see how this continues 
the tube through the flower, and how 
its torn edges seem to radiate, and how 
its concavity opposes the broad convexity 
of the flower face. Then how beautifully 
the petals bend back from it, folding 
upon themselves in those delicious curves, 
so as to lay marked emphasis upon the 
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THE POET'S NARCISSUS 


central line, and each of them tipped 
at the extremity with a small point. 

“But wherein lies the special attract- 
iveness of this Narcissus? Is it not in 
the exquisite way in which cold and heat 
are brought together there, the former, 
of course, predominating; in the blend- 
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of starlike bluet, delicate spring beau- 
ties, golden marigolds, yellow adder’s 
ongues, and many others. In the gar- 
den the daffodils store the mind for 
future memories, while the hyacinths and 
tulips and pansies gladden it with their 
color and perfume. 


ANNUALS FOR APRIL 
PLANTING 


EXT to the greater appreciation 
of the hardy perennials, the les- 
I son many flower-growers need to 
learn is the value of free plant- 
ings of the half-hardy annuals. The 
asters, poppies, sweet peas, pansies, mari- 
golds, and similar flowers are easy to 
crow in the garden or the flower border, 
and they yield rich returns for the time 
they require. 

It is much better to grow your own 
pansies from seed, than to buy in spring 
the flowers which have been in bloom an 
indefinite length of time. Start the seeds 

arly in good garden soil. 

It is also unnecessary to buy aster 
plants of the florist. They will blossom 
ul right if started early out-of-doors, 

nd given good culture after they are 
transplanted to the permanent bed. 
There is a bewildering variety of asters, 
but the Comet, Jewel, Victoria, and Tem- 
ple types are excellent, both for out-door 
ind in-door display. 

Why not have a glorious show of poppies 

his year? They are of wonderful beau- 

ty, both out doors and in. Sow the seed 
early, for frost will not hurt the plants, 
and they start better in the moist weather 
of early spring than later. Poppy seeds 
are so small that they may well be mixed 
vith corn meal before sowing, in order 

distribute them more evenly and over 

greater surface. If the seed is scattered 

a tiny furrow during a light rain, or 
the furrow is sprinkled with the watering- 
pot after sowing, it will. need no more 
covering than will thus be obtained. 
One of the dangers to be avoided is that 


f covering too deep. 
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Conducted by MARION TALBOT 


Dean of Women and Associate Professor of Sanitary Science at the 
University of Chicago 








II. CO-OPERATIVE HOUSE- 
KEEPING 


By MARY HINMAN ABEL 


N the first article of this series, pub- 
| lished in the last number of this 

journal, there were described two 

successful attempts on a large scale 
to apply the co-operative principle to the 
expenditure of the income; that is, to the 
profit of the consumer. One is a men’s 
enterprise started more than fifty years 
ago in England; the other has been wholly 
conducted by women, and was begun 
twenty-five years ago in the capital city 
of Austria. 

What efforts along this line, with either 
success or failure as their result, can be 
reported from our own country? Such as 
we have to report are known under the 
name of co-operative housekeeping, a name 
first used, I believe, by Mrs. Pierce. From 
the many allusions to it, one would sup- 
pose that its character and its somewhat 
checkered history were well known, but 
this is so far from being the case, that 
this form of co-operation must claim our 
first attention. 

It would be interesting to know how 
many letters are received yearly by edi- 
tors of women’s journals and women’s 
columns, asking, “ Has co-operative house- 
keeping any help for us?” The theory 
in various forms has taken firm hold on 
the imagination; instead of fifty incom- 
petent buyers at retail, one efficient buyer 
at wholesale; a chef, with graded assist- 
ants, paid with the wages of fifty incom- 
petent cooks and “generals,” one who 
shall be master of his art, and also of the 
new knowledge in nutrition now avail- 
able; one kitchen fire instead of fifty, each 
housekeeper at the proper time opening 
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a panel in her dining-room wall to find 
blown to her by the pneumatic tube a 
perfectly chosen and cooked dinner; the 
peripatetic housemaid and all other work- 
ers responsible to a bureau; the houses 
heated from a central station, where a 
competent engineer shall extract from 
each pound of coal all the heat it should 
yield. We all became acquainted with 
the ideal picture in the once-famous 
“Looking Backward” of Edward Bel- 
lamy. 

More than thirty years ago appeared 
the first serious outline of the plan in a 
series of articles in the Atlantic Monthly, 
by Mrs. Melusina Fay Pierce. Even after 
the changes that a generation has wrought, 
the plan sounds extremely modern, and the 
details are well wrought out. The dis- 
cussion is raised quite above the utili- 
tarian plane by the writer’s glowing plea 
for a reorganization of housekeeping on 
the co-operative plan, as the only way to 
rescue for women this their inherited 
occupation, which is now slipping out of 
their hands because they have refused to 
learn the modern lesson of organization. 
This learned, they could adjust to chang- 
ing economic conditions, and regain under 
new forms the dignity and honor that be- 
longed to their pioneer grandmothers, 
who were not “supported” by their hus- 
bands, but worked side by side with them 
in the establishment of the family. With 
the proper subdivision of labor, the most 
various gifts would find exercise. Execu- 
tive ability would be used in the organi- 
zation and oversight of the common 
kitchen and laundry; women with a talent 
for cookery would learn the art under 
specialists; those with artistic taste could 
become costumers, only a part of a day’s 
work being required of each co-operator, 
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or about the time that a woman expects 
to give to the superintendence of her 
household. The importance attached to 
the actual co-operation of the women in 
the work is what characterizes the plan. 
It also offered a ready solution of the ser- 
vice question, as work would be graded, 
hours made regular, and supervision be 
at once more thorough and more imper- 
sonal. 

Two years later, or in 1870, a number 
of housekeepers in Cambridge, Mass., 
among whom was Mrs. Pierce, started a 
“Co-operative Housekeeping Association,” 
with a capital stock of $2,750 subscribed 
by forty shareholders. A laundry, bak- 
ery, and store were fitted up in a centrally 
located building, and opened one after 
the other. The delivery of hot meals 
was not attempted. But it soon became 
evident that only a small fraction of the 
forty co-operators really meant to co-oper- 
ate. They had subscribed their money 
“as to a charity,” but they gave neither 
laundry nor store their custom, nor did 
they assist in consulting or superintend- 
ing. If we may read between the lines, 


it was the old story of the indifferent 


many drawn into an enterprise by the 
zealous few. Thus they were easily 
daunted by difficulties and temporary 
failures, and the association disbanded in 
a year. It seems not to have occurred to 
Mrs. Pierce that women in general would 


not like her plan, or long to play their 
assigned part in it. 

In 1890 was undertaken the next im- 
portant attempt in co-operative house- 
keeping by some forty-five families of 
means and position, living in Evanston, 
a suburb of Chicago. Full accounts ap- 
peared in the newspapers, and the experi- 
ment was followed with great interest. 
The capital stock was $5,000, two shares 
of $50 each entitling the holder to the 
use of both laundry and kitchen. The 
cooked food was delivered at the houses, 
and 268 persons were at first served. 
For this purpose special wagons had been 
built, filled with hot-water boxes. But 


so great a problem as hot delivery of 
meals was not to be solved at a single 
trial. The food arrived lukewarm, or 
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cold, and no remedy was found. The 
steward, who had come with the highest 
recommendations, proved to be dishonest 
and incapable, and many orders and ar- 
rangements that had been intrusted to 
him turned out wholly wrong. The boil- 
ers were too small, the wagons too large, 
the meals too elaborate, the manager of 
the laundry a failure. Although this was 
all discovered by a watchful committee 
in the first week, the shareholders were 
unwilling to take further risks in order to 
repair these mistakes; the patronage of 
laundry and kitchen rapidly declined, 
and it seemed impossible to save the ex- 
periment from total collapse, although 
the promoters were unusually intelligent 
and capable women. One of them said, 
“T know the thing can be done, and I 
ache to do it.” 

Before drawing any further conclu- 
sions from this interesting attempt, let us 
trace the history of certain smaller ven- 
tures undertaken since. Who will rescue 
them from the oblivion that overtakes 
the newspaper clipping and the personal 
letter? They may be of little economic 
value, but they furnish invaluable studies 
in human nature. A woman deeply in- 
terested in such matters writes me: “I 
kept track for some years of the different 
co-operative housekeeping plans, but they 
all, apparently, had the same history: 
newspaper puffing, temporary success, 
ultimate failure; I cannot refer you to 
any written account.” 

In several instances, inquiries ad- 
dressed to once-flourishing co-operative 
clubs have remained unanswered, and 
on this silence can be placed but one in- 
terpretation. The three that I have been 
able to trace are all, in reality, co-opera- 
tive boarding plans, since the meals were 
taken in a common dining-rdom, and no 
other branch of housework was under- 
taken. They show great similarity in 
plan and procedure. All were started to 
escape from housekeeping cares, and they 
were managed by a committee who did 
the buying, and superintended cook and 
assistants. There was neither stock nor 
sinking fund, the payment for food and 
running expenses depending on board bills 
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of from $2.50 to $3.50, paid weekly in ad- 
vance. The membership did not exceed 
forty or fifty, or what would be furnished 
by ten or twelve families. These clubs 
continued in existence from one to two 
years, and all disbanded because of the 
failure of promised support, members 
going away for thé summer, or tiring of 
the life and returning to housekeeping. 
Emergencies of this kind could be met 
only by assessments on members remain- 
ing, and these assessments were not popu- 
lar. Their existence terminated with 
little loss, and the unpaid committees 
seem to have remained faithful and zeal- 
ous to the end. Like conditions will 
doubtless continue to call similar enter- 
prises into being. The students’ co-opera- 
tive boarding club, we must remember, 
is a recognized feature in college towns. 
But the experiments conducted in 
Evanston and Cambridge are not so 
readily dismissed, because they were on a 
much more comprehensive scale, and in- 
cluded on the part of some of the pro- 
jectors large views of service to the com- 
munity. It is deeply to be regretted, 
that in both cases the few who were 
interested in the question, and willing to 
give time and labor to its solution, might 
not have been led to recognize at the out- 
set the limitations of an experiment in 
the scientific sense; how well and defi- 
nitely it must be thought out in advance, 
and only as much undertaken as the 
means at hand will cover, each advance 
being made on a body of ascertained fact, 
while in all cases accounts of methods 
and results must be carefully recorded 
because of their value, even if negative in 
character, for later laborers in the same 
field. As it was, the co-operators, instead 
of granting to the managing committee 
money and- time for tentative experi- 
ments, urged or permitted them to under- 
take a wholly new business on a large 
scale, no allowance being made for in- 
evitable mistakes. Inexperienced people 
might easily have required the initial 
$5,000 in proving whether it were even 
feasible to serve 268 persons with three 
hot meals three times a day, in fifty 
widely separated localities. Thus time 
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and labor and money, and still more 
precious zeal and faith, were spent with- 
out affording any proof as to whether the 
plan was practical, or adapted to general 
requirements and tastes. 

“ And is this all?” may well be asked 
by those who have been familiar for years 
with large and general allusions to co-oper- 
ative housekeeping as something liable, at 
any time, to take visible form and shape 
among us. Yes, it is all, or all that I 
have been able to ascertain. True, the 
theory has never had a fair trial. and 
there is nothing impossible and absurd 
about it, unless it be in its adaptation to 
average human nature. The _ experi- 
enced sce an element of danger in the in- 
timacy of the relation between the co- 
operators, and the persistent call on such 
qualities as justice, generosity, and un- 
flagging interest in a principle. “I should 
have to shut my eyes and take a jump in 
the dark”; “Even with my half-dozen 
very best friends, I couldn’t venture it”; 
and two correspondents who describe 
some of the attempts that I have reported 
express doubt as to human nature having 
reached any such development as to give 
hope for success along co-operative lines 
for selfish ends. To quote our Lowell: 


“The the’ry’s plain enough, 
It’s jest the human natur’ side that’s tough.” 


I know several families of very similar 
tastes, interests, and incomes who go to 
the same isolated seacoast for the summer, 
and keep up with much difficulty each 
its own ménage. To any suggestion that 
they co-operate to some extent as to the 
daily food and service, as they do in 
their amusements walking, riding, sail- 
ing, or golfing together, they reply ear- 
nestly that their lives would “lose all indi- 
viduality.” We may think this feeling 
exaggerated or mistaken; we cannot deny 
that it is very general. “They may be 
prejudices but they are dear to us,” as a 
friend said to me. 

This fact {alone offers an insuperable 
difficulty at present to any scheme of 
co-operative housekeeping that has been 
proposed, with increased convenience or 
profit as its aim. It was overcome in the 
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case of the Austrian women only by a 
high sense of duty to the community 
Does this end the matter? By no 
means. The present waste and uncer- 
tainty with which our houses are con- 
ducted is so at variance with the spirit of 
the time that it cannot long continue. 


By some agency within or. without, the - 
adjustment will be made. Since the in- 
dividual housekeeper is powerless, what 
feasible plan for concerted action has 
been used, or can be suggested, by which 
women may become active agents in the 


change? What duty, what high motive, 
can nerve to unselfish effort? That we 
may deal intelligently with this question 
in our next, the present and preceding 
articles have been written. 


A HANDY SERVANT 


OWEVER difficult the domestic 
service problem may be in cities 
and towns. in the country it is 
well-nigh hopeless, where no free- 

bora American woman will condescend to 
“go out to service,” and where foreign 
“help” is not to be found. But the 
country housekeeper has at her com- 
mand a resource in lessening the difficulty, 


which is urknown to her city sisters, at 
least to those who depend on fuel gas for 
cook-stove and furnace. 

It is said that “fire is a good servant, 
but a bad master.” People generally are 
so ready to look upon it in the latter réle, 
that they forget how excellent a servant 
it may be, and how much its proper use 


may lighten some of the hard problems of 
housekeeping and secure right sanitary 


conditions. Many a householder in the 
country spends money and energy in 
securing devices for the disposal of gar- 
bage and rubbish. and gets very unsatis- 


factory results from her efforts. In her 
search for the complicated, the difficult, 


and the costly, she overlooks the possi- 
bilities of the furnace, the stove, or the 
fireplace. She substitutes the very un- 
certain and labor-consuming method of 
feeding to chickens or pigs, or waiting for 
the call of some neighboring farmer or 
milk-peddler to remove waste food. She 


allows rubbish to accumulate in cellar or 
shed until some man about the place can 
haulit away. A tithe of the bother would 
burn it up once and for all, if the brains 
saved the heels. A dust-pan of sweep- 
ings or the clutter from scrap-boxes and 
waste-baskets can be burned at any time 
in the furnace or fireplace, and during a 
large part of the day can be put in the 
stove without interfering with the cook- 
ing. Very much the same can be said of 
the garbage. After it has been allowed 
to drain in the sink, it can be spread in a 
pan and set in the oven to dry when the 
fire is getting low and then can be burned. 
If the draught is good, there will be no 
offensive odor. There is much waste 
food that can be put immediately into the 
stove, if not too much is put in at a time, 
or when there is no special reason for a 
steady fire. 

Devices of this sort very materially re- 
duce the amount of disagreeable and diffi- 
cult work to be done about a house. 


COUNTRY SANITATION 


6 OD made the country, and man 
made the town,” is a thought 
which sometimes induces a feel- 
ing of irresponsibility on the 

part of the country householder. He 

knows that pure air, pure water, and pure 
food are absolutely essential to the best 
physical life. He knows that they are all 
difficult to procure in a thickly settled 
community where defiling processes are 
constantly going on. He seeks refuge 
from the dangers of city life, and then 
with a feeling of—shall it be called confi- 
dence or slothfulness? —betakes himself to 
the pure air, clean water, and fresh food 
of the country. and leaves the result to 

Providence. . 

The truth of the matter is, that in nearly 
every city of the civilized world to-day 
the public water supply is cleaner and 
freer from contamination than are the 
majority of private water supplies from 
well or spring on scattered farms or es- 
tates. Not only is the source well chosen, 
but care is taken to protect the water 
from contamination as it is distributed 
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for consumption. In the country, on the 
contrary, not only is it often improperly 
assumed that all water drawn from the 
_ ground is suitable for drinking, but even 
if it is originally clean, adequate precau- 
tions to keep it so are frequently not taken. 
The same may be said of the food supply. 
The better facilities for the care and dis- 
tribution of food in the city, as well as 
the greater variety available at low prices, 
often make the food supply of the city of 
much better quality than that of the 
country. It would seem as if there could 
be no question as to the superiority of 
country air over city air. But here, too, 
it does not answer to take too much for 
granted. It is true that it is often impos- 
sible for city people to get any clean air at 
any cost, but on the contrary, the air sup- 
ply of the country does not remain pure, 
as a matter of course. Here, just as in 
the city, the responsibility for keeping air 
pure rests with the individual house- 
holder. Each one who permits the activi- 
ties and functions of the house to con- 
taminate the air unnecessarily is failing 
in his duty to himself, his family, and the 
community. 


EXPERIMENTS IN COOK- 
ING FOR CHILDREN 
AT HOME 


By ALICE PELOUBET NORTON 


OWEVER interested the little 

H cook may be in the boiling of 

potatoes or rice, or preparing the 

more simple articles of food, she 

will find a greater fascination in the mak- 

ing of cake or cookies, or some of the mix- 

tures that go under the name of doughs 

and batters. There is something in the 

mixing and stirring of materials, and in 

the adding of one ingredient after another, 

that from the days of mud-pies onward, 
exerts an especial charm. 

It will, for many children, certainly not 
lessen the interest if, while the cake is 
baking, or on a succeeding day, when 
again there is “nothing to do,” some ex- 
periments are tried that will help to make 
clear the process used. 

One of the mixtures that the children 
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in school classes have delighted in is the 
simple one of baking-powder biscuit. 
They have been more proud of the tiny 
biscuit they have made than of anything 
else, except their bread, and they have 
more often repeated these at home. The 
rule given is one that they have used with 
success. The directions must be care- 
fully followed, if the biscuit are not to be 
a failure. 


BAKING-POWDER BISCUIT 
(All measurements are level) 


Materials: One cup of flour; one- 
quarter teaspoonful of salt ; two teaspoons- 
ful of baking-powder; one tablespoonful 
of butter; six tablespoonsful of milk. 

Utensils needed: Two bowls, meas- 
uring cup, tablespoon, teaspoon, knife, 
sieve, bread-board, rolling-pin, biscuit- 
cutter, baking-pan. 

Directions: Before beginning to work, 
see that everything is ready. Take out 
all the materials, butter the pans, and see 
that the oven is hot, as no time is to be 
lost after the materials are mixed. Mix 
together the flour, salt, and baking-pow- 
der, thet have been carefully measured. 
Sift this mixture twice. Add the butter, 
and rub it into the flour with the tips of 
the fingers, till it is thoroughly mixed, 
and no pieces of butter can be seen. Add 
the milk, a little at a time, stirring it in 
quickly with a knife. Sprinkle the board 
with flour, and turn the mixture out on it. 
Toss the dough with a knife till it is well 
covered with flour, then pat it gently with 
the rolling-pin till it is about half an inch 
thick. Cut it into rounds with the cutter, 
and put the biscuit close together in the 
buttered pan. Put into a hot oven, and 
bake fifteen minutes. 

Note 1. The rolling-pin and cutter 
must be dipped in flour before they are 
used. 2. The butter must be worked in 
with the tips of the fingers, both because 
less material will be wasted in this way, 
and because if the whole hand is used 
the butter may be melted, and the bis- 
cuit will not be light. 3. It is impossible 
to tell exactly how much milk will be 
needed, because flours differ so much. 
The dough should be just as soft as it can 
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be handled. Use a little more, or a little 
less milk than the rule, if necessary. 
4. Pastry flour makes more tender bis- 
cuit than bread flour. 


EXPERIMENTS 


Materials: Baking-powder, baking- 
soda, cream of tartar, vinegar, lemon 
juice, iodine, a few strips of red and blue 
litmus paper, tumblers. (The litmus 
paper can usually be obtained at the drug- 
store for a few cents. If it cannot be 
had, the experiments requiring it may be 
omitted.) 

Experiment 1. (a) Taste a little cream 
of tartar; (b) dissolve a small amount of 
cream of tartar in water, and put a drop 
of this on some blue litmus paper; (c) put 
a little vinegar and a drop of lemon-juice 
on the blue litmus. 

Does the cream of tartar taste at all 
like the vinegar and lemon? Does it 
change the litmus in the same way? We 
call substances that taste sour, and turn 
blue litmus paper red, acids. Should you 
think cream of tartar an acid substance? 

Experiment 2. (a) Taste baking-soda; 
(b) dissolve some in water, and put a drop 
upon red litmus paper. What change 
takes place? See if a drop of the same 
liquid will change the litmus paper made 
red by the cream of tartar. 

Experiment 3. (a) Taste baking-pow- 
der; (b) dissolve a little in warm water, 
and put a drop on red and on blue litmus 
paper. 

Experiment 4. Have ready four tum- 
blers. In Nos. 1 and 2 put one-half tea- 
spoonful of baking soda; in No. 3 put 
one-half teaspoonful of cream of tartar; 
in No. 4 put one-half teaspoonful of bak- 
ing-powder. Add about one-quarter of 
a cup of water to Nos. 2, 3, and 4, and 
watch each. What ones effervesce (foam 
up)? Pour the contents of No. 3 into 
No.2. Isthere any change? Add a little 
vinegar to No. 1. 

Experiment 5. Put a drop of iodine on 
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some baking-powder. Heat ateaspoonful 
of baking-powder in one-fourth a cup of 
water. What makes the powder become 
thick? Does the blue color with iodine 
tell you what it is? See if you find starch 
in soda or in cream of tartar. 

Baking-powder is a mixture of cream 
of tartar and of baking-soda, with a little 
starch to keep these dry. The soda is 
used because it will form a gas that can 
make doughs light, and the cream of 
tartar is added to make the gas form 
more quickly and to take away the 
“soapy ’”’ taste of the soda. We may use 
soda and cream of tartar for our baking, 
but the baking-powder is more exact, for 
those who make it weigh out exactly 
enough soda and cream of tartar, so that 
the powder shall be neither acid nor 
alkaline. 

If the biscuit have been successful, they 
may be repeated with a little change, and 
a shortcake made. The new knowledge 
of the materials should make the work 
even more interesting than before. 


ORANGE SHORTCAKE 


One cup flour, one-quarter teaspoonful 
salt, two teaspoonfuls baking-powder, one 
tablespoonful sugar, two tablespoonfuls 
butter, six tablespoonfuls milk, two 
oranges, sliced and sweetened. 

Mix the flour, salt, and baking-powder, 
and sift twice. Add the sugar, and rub 
in the butter as before. Add the milk 
slowly, and turn out the dough upon the 
floured board. Roll and pat it into two 
cakes of equal size. Spread a little soft- 
ened butter upon one, and lay the other 
upon it. Put ina buttered pan, and bake 
in a hot oven for twenty minutes. When 
done, separate the two layers carefully, 
using the hands, not a knife, and put 
the cut orange inside, and spread some on 
the top, if you wish; or sprinkle sugar 
over the top. Canned peaches may be 


used instead of orange, and strawberries, | 


when their season comes. 
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HOW I BUILT A GOOD HOUSE 


FOR 


PROPOSE to show in this article 
| how a house may be built, with 

plastering, painting, papering, and 

plumbing, all complete, for $800— 
the house to contain eight good rooms 
and bath, and be two stories high, com- 
fortable, artistic, and in fact, all that 
any middle-class family could wish for 
in the country. 

In the first place, let me confess that in 
the city this house would be ridiculously 
small, and a city house of the same num- 
ber of rooms would cost three times as 
much—built as city houses are built, with 
all the accessories that city houses must 
have. But what seems small and mean 
in the city is a mansion in the country. 
A friend of mine once had some furniture 
hastily collected for a four-room flat. 
When the flat was given up, the wife 
of this friend declared she would never 
use this furniture again, it was so poor 
beside the furniture in the houses of her 
friends; and she tried to sell it, almost 
to give it away, but in vain. At last it 
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was taken to a small but comfortable 
country house, where it was found to be 
unusually good and entirely satisfactory. 

But the country house-builder must be 
warned against the other extreme also. 
At the majority of American summer re- 
sorts will be found the worst collection of 
old shanties that could be imagined. They 
are not finished off inside, are not plastered, 
or painted, or papered, and have no con- 
veniences. “Anything will do for sum- 
mer,” people say. “Besides, an un- 
plastered house is cooler.”” Wrong! The 
plastered house is the cooler. What is 
more, you can’t get people to live very 
long in these cheap, unfinished houses. 
They will not put up with the discom- 
forts for more than a few weeks. A satis- 
factory country house must have comfort 
and taste, and must be made a real home, 
not a camping shanty, if country life is 
to be a success. 

This house may start with a simple 
ground plan twenty-six feet long and 
eighteen feet wide, the cost of building 
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2. SECOND FLOOR 


FIG 
which will be $150 to $200 less than 
the complete house presently be 
shown. It has three rooms and a hall 
on the first floor, and the same on 
the second. The height of the lower 
rooms is eight feet four inches, the 
second floor six inches less. The roof is 
half pitch, rafters fourteen feet long, with 
eight-inch extension for eaves. There 
is a double-deck porch across the front, 
with roof. The four windows in front 
have two lights of glass each, 28 by 30 
inches, and in the center of the ond 
floor in front there is a swinging sash, 
forming a door on to the porch. There 
are nine other windows, of four lights 
each, 12 by 24 inches, and a pantry win- 
dow of two lights, each 12 by 24. The ceil- 
ing of the second floor is put up into the 
rafters about a foot, so that the corners 
of the room are cut off, forming what is 
called a “crippled” ceiling. The rooms 
are thus full height, while the studding 
or two by four timbers in the walls are 
only sixteen feet high. Greater lengths 
are more expensive. 

Such a house is ample for a family of 
two or three. But the first extension is 
evidently a kitchen leaning against the 
back. This is eight by twelve feet, and 
is quite as large as a woman who does 
her own work cares to move about in. 
Larger kitchens cause more steps and 
more cleaning. The kitchen has a gal- 


vanized-iron roof, but on the lower 
side the rafters are covered with ceiling 
or heavy paper, so that an air space 
is left between the roof and the ceiling. 
Also the “plancher” or under side of the 
cornice forming the eaves is omitted, so 
that the wind sweeps easily into that air 
space between the ceiling and the roof. If 
there are openings in the ceiling, the hot 
air at the top of the room will also go out, 
making a comparatively cool kitchen. 

An extension that adds one good room 
to the house and makes one very small 
room comfortably large is shown in Figs. 
4and 5. The side of the wall on this side 
of the house is carried out six feet, making 
an extension six by nine feet. This 
gives space for bath-room on the second 
floor, while still leaving three good bed- 
rooms. 

A small bedroom may be finished off in 
the attic by simply ceiling up, and it is 
reached by a narrow stairway partly over 
the main stairway. 

The porch should be at least six feet 
wide; but a seven-foot porch will be really 
roomy. If the porch is brought around 
the corner of the house, attractiveness 
will be added at small cost. 

There are many plans of houses, and at 
first sight, one seems as good as another; 
but the truth is, it is rare that one can 
find a plan which utilizes all the space 
to the best possible advantage. Often 
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FIG. 8. ADDITION OF KITCHEN. PORCH HAS LATTICE ROOF 
AS SHOWN BY DOTTED LINES 


there are unused corners, or awkward 
stairways, or rooms leading out of each 
other so as to be available only for inti- 
mate members of the family. The arrange- 
ment here suggested has been tested by 
long experience, and many plans for bet- 
tering it have been suggested; but in vain. 
The rooms are snug, yet large enough. 
They are as small as convenience will per- 
mit, and there is hardly an inch of space 
but is used to its full value. 

Let us now turn our attention to the 
foundations and materials. A brick foun- 
dation and a cellar under the whole house 
are good things, but costly. If the house 
stands on a rising piece of ground, free 
from springs, or well drained, with clay 
or rock subsoil, a perfectly satisfactory 
foundation may be secured in this way: 
Set the main part of the house on posts, 
one at each corner, two along each side, 
and one in the middle of each end, with a 
row of supports also down the center. 
Post holes may be dug in the ordinary 
way to a depth of about three feet, and 
one foot in diameter, and filled level with 
the ground with coarse gravel, stones, or 
broken bricks, mixed with one-fifth to one- 
fourth of hydraulic cement, with some well- 
slacked lime also mixed in. A plank is laid 
across the top of each cement bed, and on 
that a post of good six by eight pine rises 
three feet or so to support the sills. The 
lean-to kitchen, extension, and porches 


are put on posts which have simply a 
firm foundation on the top of the ground. 
They are then unaffected by frost. If the 
posts on which the extensions are placed 
are sunk in the ground, the frost will 
throw them out farther than the main 
part of the house, because there is insuffi- 
cient weight to hold them down. 

An excavation may be dug in the mid- 
dle of the inclosed space under the house, 
ten feet wide and twelve feet long, and the 
dirt thrown up all around to prevent the 
water from running in. If the ground is 
hard clay or the like and drained, this 
will make a fairly good cellar. A small 
place dug several feet deeper will serve 
to protect vegetables, etc., from frost in 
winter, and keep things cool in summer. 
If the ground is loose and sandy, and 
water likely to ooze in, the cellar must be 
omitted. 

Let us now consider our materials. 
Good white pine lumber is getting higher 
and higher, and if we would economize 
we should look for suitable substitutes. 
For all interior (everything protected 
from the weather), hemlock or yellow pnie 
is stronger, more durable, and much cheap- 
er. All timbers and sheathing boards 
may be of either of these woods, but 
should be fairly free from knots, and the 
timbers should be “sized” or made of 
exact dimensions (often they are irregu- 
lar in size). For siding, clear poplar is 
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cheap and very free 
from knots, when it 
can be obtained. 
The outside trim- 
mings, porches, and 
porch floors must 
be of white pine, 
because it warps, 
cracks, and splits 
much less under ex- 
posure to we ather 
than other woods. 
The best shingles— 
and the cheap¢ st 
by far in the long 
run are red cedar. 
Probably the best 
cheap inside finish- 
ing wood is yellow 
pine. The whole in- 
terior of the house 
may be ceiled with 
yellow pine as 
cheaply as it can be plastered, almost, shellac, and a coat of varnish, it makes 
and usually yellow pine casing and base- a handsome natural wood finish which 
boards come at the same rate as white can be kept clean far more easily than 
pine or poplar. If this wood is treated paint can be. With a damp cloth it can 
with a coat of oil or “filler,” a coat of be hastily wiped off, and nothing more 
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FIG. 4. EXTENSION ON SIDE, SHOW- 
ING ARRANGEMENT OF SECOND 
FLOOR FOR BATH-ROOM.A&B ARE 
CHIMNEYS; X 1S NARROW STAIR- 
WAY LEADING TO STOREROOM 
AND SLEEPING-ROOM IN ATTIC. 
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FIG. 5 LOWER FLOOR OF COMPLETED HOUSE AS ESTIMATED. A & B ARE CHIMNEYS; B 
WITH FIREPLACE; C 1S GLAZ )OOR; DIS PLATFORM FOR RAIN-BARRELS 
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is needed from year’s end to year’s end. 
The floors may also be of yellow pine, 
treated in exactly the same way. Yellow 
pine flooring comes at about the same 
price as No. 1 white pine, and it is far 
more free from knots. If you wish to 
lay carpets upon it, it is as good as white 
pine. With heavy wear it splinters more 
or less, and the moving of heavy furniture 
on the bare floor will mar it. If the wear 
is to be heavy, oak (at least on the lower 
floors) is to be preferred. Maple flooring 
is good for the kitchen, but not for the 
rest of the house, as it gets discolored 
unless constantly scrubbed. It makes 
the best “ white floor.” 

Hemlock laths are as good as pine, and 
one coat of plaster “ floated” down smooth 
and well sized is as good for paper as fin- 
ished plaster. Of course, the plaster should 
always be put on before the floor is laid. 

For lathing, the studding should be 
set at sixteen-inch centers. When the 
frame is up, it is covered with common 
boards and then with resin-sized building 
paper, over which the siding is nailed on. 
The lower floor should have a sub-floor 
of common boards, over which is deaden- 
ing felt for warmth and dryness. This 
is not so necessary on the second floor. 
The bath-room and kitchen may be 
ceiled up with yellow pine and varnished. 
The lower floor should have quarter- 
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round about the baseboards on the floor, 
and the yellow pine ceiling needs no 
other moulding finish than quarter-round 
for the corners. On the second floor, 
quarter-round is not so much needed. 

The doors should be of white pine— 
ordinary four-panel O. G. mortised doors. 
For the interior, light doors are best for 
a house of this size—thickness an inch 
and an eighth. Outside doors should be 
an inch and three-eighths. The white 
pine will finish in oil so that it will look 
enough like the yellow pine, though doors 
with yellow pine panels are attractive. 
Windows should also be of white pine, 
and well glazed. 

It is always best to buy lumber of a 
wholesale dealer and have a carload ship- 
ped to your nearest station, to be hauled 
to your place by a farm wagon. In the 
local lumber yards the best lumber is 
always picked out by favored contractors, 
and in many cases a higher price is 
charged. From the wholesale yard you 
get a cleaner and better grade, at a lower 
price. 

The following lumber bill cost $400 in 
Chicago when lumber was at its highest. 
It is believed that this price should never 
be exceeded unless shipment must be made 
for a great distance. The weight of the 
lumber was 35,000 pounds. The hard- 
ware, etc., was shipped in the same car. 








Feet. Pieces. Size. Length Description. 
720 40 2x 6 ee Hemlock. 
320 20 2x 6 _, eer Hemlock. 
1,650 150 2x 4 ree Hemlock. 
540 60 2x 4 , ae Hemlock. 
240 30 2x 4 . Hemlock. 
288 4 6x 8 me (ksaee Hemlock. 
208 2 6x 8 Serer Hemlock (or 14 feet pieces spliced). 
64 1 6x 8 . eee Hemlock. 
48 1 6x 8 Me: . axtee 
2,250 6 ....Clear poplar siding. 
. _—_——— ee No. 1 hemlock boards s. 1 s. 
1,300 Clear yellow pine flooring. 
8M —S lta Red cedar shingles. 
Sr rn errs No. 1 hemlock lath. 
400 ef . eheen No. 1 fencing flooring. 
750 ee 8 838 wemars Yellow pine ceiling. 
Se - @s ' | Giaeeas Cedar posts. 
150 — Clear maple flooring. 
108 16 . | ae Clear white pine, smoothed two sides. 
200 | _—__ a Clear white pine, smoothed two sides. 
96 12 lx 6 16 .....Clear yellow pine, dressed, for door jambs. 
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Feet. Pieces ize Length 
8 l 2x 4 12 
4 l 2x 4 6 

21 1 13x12 14 
24 + ix 8 12 
66 4 14x10 16 
40 + l4+x 6 16 
135 15 2x 4 14 
54 3 2x 6 i8 


175 lineal feet 2? inch crown mould 
75 lineal feet top and bottom porch rail 


225 lineal feet banister stock for porch rail 


6 porch posts, 6x6, square chamfered 
4 porch posts, 6x6, square chamfered 
24 corner brackets for porch openings 
11 windows, 12x24 ss, 4 lights, 12, cl 

] 


2 windows, 12 2 lights, 12,:cl 
4 windows, 28x30 glass, 2 lights, 12 

1 single sash, 14x30 , 12 inches, 4 
5 closet doo 10. G., No. 1 





4d inside doors 
1 outside door, 4 panel 
1 outside door, 4 panel O G., No 1 
1 outside door 2 panel O G., No. 11 
(No. 212 glazed door—upper hal 
225 lineal feet of til 
275 lineal feet of blin« 
225 lineal feet of parti! 
350 lineal feet of {x4 outside casing. 








75 lineal feet wind ill 
75 lineal feet 1? drip cap 


40 feet 3-inch m ipl threshold 
300 lineal feet 13 O. G. window stop, y 





150 lineal feet 1? O. G. door stop, yellor 
75 lineal feet window stool, yellow pine 
700 lineal feet, 33 inches O. G. casing, 
425 lineal feet, 73 inch O. G. base, y 
400 lineal feet quarter-round, yellow pir 
1 case yellow pine drawers (3 drawe1 
room under st 
1 attic sash. 
PLUMBING 


The bath-room is to be fitted 
and bowl connected with tank i 
A small heating tank is set on a 
head of bath tub, and gas or 


heater used for hot water. This t 








Tank, 6x3 feet, 20 | arrel, galy anized sheet 


Bath tub, sheet steel, white enameled in 





Set bowl with marble top and splasher, fa 


Kitchen sink, porcelain lined, 18x30 incl 


Pipe and fittings 


The lumber bill should be a trifl 
* 


than $400, leaving a li 
last item. 


tie more 


A superior house may be built by 
] 
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Description. 
Clear yellow pine, dressed, for banister. 
Same for newels. 
Same for stringer for stairs. 
Same riser for stairs. 
Same treads for stairs. 


Clear white pine for outside door frames. 


Dressed pine for porches. 
Dressed pine for porches. 


8 feet 


6 feet (upper porch). 


1 (for bath and pantry). 


swing on to porch. 
, 2x6 feet, 14 thick. 
e, 2-6x6-6, 14 thick. 
, 2-6x6-6, 12 thick. 
e, 2-8x6-8, 12 thick. 
, 2-8x6-8, 12% thick. 


»f class.) 


with two doors above, to be set into wall in dining- 


filled by a hose from hose faucet on bath 
tub, and hot water is drawn off into bath 
b tub by faucet direct. A waste pipe 
passes from tub and bowl to point beneath 
kitchen sink, there uniting with pipe 


from sink to tile leading into the garden. 
Each attachment has a lead trap. 





fans cucttend Neng tenes ta din ital aatece cetade det och ac $12.00 
yrted by iron legs, 5 feet 6 inches long. . . 9.00 
Al TRACER WAMUE DID... oo 5 5-0. 5c0i0:s.4:510 00% 10.00 
inthe io aoc baie biba kiana lots are Olek 3.00 
et ee et a ee eee 10.00 


+ 
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ing the siding or weather-boards and 
ithing the outside, after putting battens 


up and down to keep the lath away from 
the boards. Over the lath a rough coat 


err shes 
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of ordinary plaster is put on, and then a 
‘ coat of “grout,” or plaster mixed with 
gravel and cement, which is thrown on 
so as to give the appearance of undressed 
stone. One-fifth cement is sufficient. 
The cost of a house like this is a trifle 
less than siding boards—certainly not any 
more—and it need never be painted. 
It will stand for years with occasional 
patching, and is warmer than boards. 
Wire netting is now often substituted for 
lath, and both may be used in place of 
battens. Ivy will cover such a wall and 
cause no harm, making in time one of the 
prettiest houses imaginable. 

The house described above was actually 
built (except for the addition of expen- 
sive plumbing) for about the price given. 
However, since its completion the builders 
have found that they underestimated the 
work, and some desirable changes and 
additions will add somewhat to the cost 
in any case. 

All house-builders should be warned in 
advance that the actual cost of building 
will exceed the estimates of carpenters, 
etc., by twenty to twenty-five per cent. 
If the work has to be let to a contractor 
who takes the responsibility of seeing that 
everything is done properly, there will be 
an additional expense. However, if one 
wishes to have the work done in his way, 
it must be done under his own eye, even 
if the job is let to a contractor. All 
this takes time and energy, though it 
is time and energy well spent, since the 
rewards cannot be obtained in any other 
way. 

All builders should be warned against 
the illusion that an old house can be re- 
modeled at less expense than a new house 
can be built. In the town in which the 
house described above was built, five 
neighboring houses have been remodeled, 
all being of about the same value and con- 
taining about the same number of rooms. 
All of these houses have cost considerably 
more to remodel (to say nothing of the 
price of land and the first cost of the 
house) than the new house and land 
together amounted to. Old houses should 
be used as they are till they can be 
torn down. Improvements and addi- 
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tions are insidious, and once begun, will 
lead to large expenditures which are not 
warranted. 

Conditions vary greatly as to cost, ete. 
In some parts of the country, no doubt, 
a house like the above could be built for 
the amount given; but in other parts, 
from $200 to $300 should be added for 
the very best material and workmanship, 
and many people would find no difficulty 
in expending $400 or $500 more. These 
persons would not be economists, how- 
ever, and this article is intended for 
economists. 

If there is a desire that the cost of such 
a house as has been described should not 
exceed the amount quoted, the following 
changes are recommended: 

The framework and trimming would be 
as described, but there would be no 
sheathing boards on the outside. Instead, 
the house would be lathed on the outside 
the same as on the inside, but with the 
lath a little farther apart. Then the out- 
side of the house should receive three 
coats lime mortar, the outside coat 
being mixed with Portland cement 
and. gravel, and thrown on. Probably 
two coats would answer. The inside 
should be smoothed down between the 
studding. 

If the house is not to be used much in 
the middle of winter, the interior may be 
lathed very close, as for cement or rock- 
plaster, and then covered with cheese- 
cloth, well sized with glue sizing, and 
papered. Later the cheese-cloth may be 
removed and the house plastered. 

The lathing of the entire house at three 
cents a yard should cost about $13.00, 
and the price of the cheese-cloth and put- 
ting it on would be about the same. The 
cost of plastering, lime, sand, and labor 
would be about $90.00, where union labor 
prevails. If the work is to be done in 
cold weather, patent plaster, or “rock- 
wall plaster,” will be better than lime, 
since it will dry and set much more quickly 
and not be injured by freezing. 

For a still cheaper house, the studding 
may be dressed and the outside lathed 
and plastered, and made smooth inside 
between the studding. 
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The cost of outside plastering sh 
be from thirty cents to fifty cents « 
material and work together. 

Some builders might object that : 
with no firm board sheathing v 
not be strong enough to stand hi 
winds. ‘This is not true, however. 
plaster becomes very hard and fir 
braces the walls. The studding sh 
be securely fastened at the bottom, 


es) 


the plates at the top should be fir 


hou 
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uld nailed. The ribbon strip for the second 
d, floor may be still further braced by two- 
by-fours back of it between the studs. 
se . The plan described would be unsatisfac- 
uld tory for a larger house. 
vy As an item of economy, it should be 
The taken into account that a house plastered 
ly on the outside does not need painting, 
iid except the trimming and roof, and in 
nd ten years this saving will approximate 
ly $150 to $200. 
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1 keg 20 d. nails, 1 keg 8 d. nails, 50 pound 
10 d. nails, 10 pounds lath nails 

7 barrels lime for chimneys and plastering 

2 barrels hydraulic cement ae 

MiOEMR, ANNO, O66... 6. wc cc ccs 

5 rolls building paper 


SS ee 
Carpenter work.. . rae 
Painting outside and in and papering 

Chimneys, plastering, and miscellaneous 


WARE, Etc. 
ingle nails, 10 pounds finishing nails, 5 pounds 


sata oi 6ee a le aa lew loreal 6 tra ayhw eet is alae $400 .00 
BET ETE TT ee eee rT ee er 200 .00 
Oe re re ey er ee eC eee roy T 100.00 
RINE DRO s io.0 68s cheese cecveniews 100.00 


$800 .00 
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CHAPTER XVI 
THE COURAGE OF A COWARD 


“ ELL Mr. Quentin I cannot 
him,” was Miss Garrison’s re- 
sponse when his card was 
to her late that afternoon. ( 

man who waited nervously below was 

stunned by this brief, summary 
missal. If he was hurt, bewildered 
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the stinging rebuff, his wounds would 
have been healed instantly had he seen 
the sender of that cruel message. She 
sat weak, pale, and distressed before 
her eseritoire, striving to put her mind and 
her heart to the note she was writing to 
him whose ecard, by strange coincidence, 
had just come up. An hour ago he was 
in her thoughts so differently, and he was 
in her heart, how deeply she had not 
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realized, until there came the crash which 
shattered the ideal. He was a coward! 

Prince Ugo had been out of her presence 
not more than ten minutes, leaving her 
stunned, horrified, crushed by the story 
he laughingly told, when Quentin was 
announced. What she heard from Ugo 
overwhelmed her. She had worshiped, 
unknown to herself, the very thing in 
Philip Quentin that had been destroyed 
almost before her eyes—his manliness, 
his courage, his strength. Ugo deliber- 
ately told of the duel in his rooms, of 
Savage’s heroism in taking up the battles 
of his timorous friend, of his own challenge 
in the morning, and of Quentin’s abject, 
cringing refusal to fight. How deliciously 
he painted the portrait of the coward 
without exposing his true motive in 
doing so can only be appreciated when 
it is said that Dorothy Garrison came to 
despise the object of his ridicule. 

“Tell Miss Garrison that, if it is at all 
possible, I must see her at once,” said 
Quentin to the bearer of the message. 
He was cold with apprehension, hot with 
humiliation. ' 

“Miss Garrison cannot see you,” said 
the man, returning from his second visit 
to the room above. Even the servant 
spoke with a curtness that could not be 
mistaken. It meant dismissal, cold and 
decisive, with no explanation, no excuse. 

He left the house with his ears burning, 
his nerves tingling, his brain whirling. 
What had caused this astonishing change? 
Why had she turned against him so sud- 
denly, so strangely? Prince Ugo! The 
truth flashed into his mind with startling 
force, dispelling all uncertainty, all doubt. 
Her lover had forestalled him, had re- 
quested or demanded his banishment, 
and she had acquiesced with a heartless- 
ness that -was beyond belief. He had 
been mistaken as to the extent of her 
regard for him; he had misjudged the 
progress of his wooing; he awoke to the 
truth that her heart was impregnable, 
and that he had not so much as approached 
the citadel of her love. 

Dickey was pacing their rooms excitedly 
when Quentin entered. Turk stared 
gloomily from the open window, and there 
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was a sort of savageness in his silent, 
sturdy back that bespoke volumes of 
restraint. 

“Good Lord, Phil, everybody knows 
you have refused to fight the prince. 
The newspaper men have been here and 
they have tried to pump me dry. Turk 
says one of the men downstairs is telling 
everybody that you are afraid of Ravo- 
relli. What are we going to do?” He 
stopped before the new-comer and there 
was reproach in his manner. Quentin 
dejectedly threw himself into a chair and 
stared at the floor in silence. , 

“Turk!” he called at last. “I want you 
to carry a note to Miss Garrison, and I 
want you to make sure that she reads it. 
I don’t know how the devil you are to do 
it, but you must. Don’t bother me, 
Dickey. I don’t care a continental what 
the fellow downstairs says; I’ve got some- 
thing else to think about.” He threw 
open the lid to one of his trunks and ruth- 
lessly grabbed up some stationery. In a 
minute he was at the table, writing. 

“Ts Kapolski dead?” asked Dickey. 

“T don’t know and don’t care. I'll 
explain in a minute. Sit down some- 
where and don’t stare, Dickey—for the 
Lord’s sake, don’t stare like a scared 
baby.” He completed the feverishly 
written note, sealed the envelope, and 
thrust it into Turk’s hands. “Now, get 
that note to her, or don’t come back to 
me. Be quick about it, too.” 

Turk was off, full of fresh wonder and 
the importance of his mission. Quentin 
took a few turns up and down the room 
before he remembered that he owed some 
sort of explanation to his companion. 

“She wouldn’t see me,” he said, briefly. 

“What’s the matter? Sick?” 

“No explanation. Just wouldn’t see 
me, that’s all.” 

“Which means it’s all off, eh? The 
prince got there first and spiked your guns. 
Well? What have you written to her?” 

“That I am going to see her to-night 
if I have to break into the house.” 

“Bravely done! Good! And you'll 
awake in a dungeon cell to-morrow morn- 
ing, clubbed to a pulp by the police. 
You may break into the house, but it 
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will be just your luck to be unable to 
break out of jail in time for the \ ling 
on the 16th. What you need is a guar- 


dian.” 


“T am in no humor for joking, Dickey.” 

“Tt won’t be a joke, my boy. Now, 
tell me just what you wrote to her. Gad, 
I never knew what trouble meant until I 
struck Brussels. The hot water here is 
scalding me to a creamy consistency.” 

“T simply said that she had no right 
to treat me as she did to-day, and that she 
shall listen to me. I ended the 1 by 
saying I would come to her to-night, and 
that I would not be driven away until I 
had seen her.” 

“You can’t see her if she refuses to re- 
ceive you.” 

“But she will see me. She’s fair 
enough to give me a chance.” 

>»? 


“Do you want me to accompany 
“T intend to go alone.” 


“You will find Ugo there, you know 


It is bound to be rather trying, Phil. 
Besides, you are not sure that Turk can 
deliver the note.” 

“T’d like to have Ravorelli hear ry- 
thing I have to say to her, and if he’s there 
he’ll hear a few things he will not relish.” 


“ And he’ll laugh at you, too.” 

An hour later Turk returned. He was 
grinning broadly as he entered the room. 

“Did you succeed?” demanded 
tin, leaping to his feet. For ansv 
little man daintily, gingerly dropped a 
small envelope into his hand. 


“She says to give th’ note to 3 an’ 
to nobody else,” he said, triumphantly. 
Quentin hesitated an instant before tear- 
ing open the envelope, the contents of 
which meant so much to him. As he 
read, the gloom lifted from his face and 
his figure straightened to its full height. 
The old light came back_to his ey: 

“She says I may come, Dickey. I 
knew she would,” he exclaimed, joyously. 

“When?” 

“At nine to-night.” 

“Ts that all she says?” 

“Well—er—no. She says she will see 
me for the last time.” 

“Not very comforting, I should say.” 

“T’ll risk it’s being the last time. I tell 
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you, Savage, I’m desperate. This dam- 
nable game has gone far enough. She’ll 
know the truth about the man she’s going 
to marry. If she wants to marry him 
after what I tell her, [’II—I’ll—well, [’ll 
give it up, that’s all.” 

“Tf she believes what you tell her, she 
won’t care to marry him.” 

“She knows I’m not a liar, Dickey. 
confound you.” 

“Possibly ; but she is hardly fool enough 
to break with the prince unless you pro- 
duce something more substantial than 
your own accusation. Where is your 
proof?” 

This led to an argument that lasted 
until the time came for him to go to her 
home. When he left the hotel in a cab he 
was thoroughly unstrung, but more deter- 
mined than ever. As if by magic, there 
eame to life the forces of the prince. 
While Ugo sat calmly in his apartment, 
his patient agents were dogging the man 
he feared, dogging him with the per- 
sistence and glee of bloodhounds. Cou- 
rant and his hirelings, two of them, garbed 
as city watchmen, were on the Avenue 
Louise almost as soon as the man they 
were watching. By virtue of fate and 
the obstinacy of one Dickey Savage, two 
of Quentin’s supporters, in direct dis- 
obedience of his commands, were whirling 
toward the spot on which so many minds 
were centered. No sooner had Quentin 
entered the house than a man _ was 
despatched swiftly to inform Prince Ugo 
that he had not been denied. 

Mrs. Garrison met him in the salon 
alone. There was defiance in her man- 
ner, but he had not come thus far to be 
repulsed by such a trifle as her opposi- 
tion. With rare cordiality he advanced 
and extended his hand. 

“Good evening, Mrs. Garrison. I hardly 
expected to find you and Dorothy quite 
alone at this time of night.” She gave 
her hand involuntarily. He had a way. 
about him and she forgot her resolve under 
its influence. There was no smile on her 
cold face, however. 

“We are usually engaged at this hour, 
Mr. Quentin, but to-night we are at home 
to no one but you,” she said, meaningly. 
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“It’s very good of you. Perhaps I 
would better begin by ending your sus- 
pense. Dorothy refused to see me to- 
day and I suspect the cause. I am here 
for an explanation from her because I 
think it is due me. I came also to tell 
you that I love her and to ask her if she 
loves me. If she does not, I have but 
to retire, first apologizing for what you 
may call reprehensibility on my part in 
presuming to address her on such a matter 
when I know she is the promised wife of 
another. If she loves me, I shall have 
the honor to ask you for her hand, and 
to ask her to terminate an engagement 
with a man she does not love. I trust 
my mission here to-night is fully under- 
stood.” 

“Tt is very plain to me, Mr. Quentin, 
and I may be equally frank with you. It 
is useless.” 

“You will of course permit me to hear 
that from the one who has the right to 
decide,” he said. 

“My daughter consented to receive 
you only because I advised her to do so. 
I will not speak now of your unusual and 
unwarranted behavior during the past 
month, nor will I undertake to say how 
much annoyance and displeasure you 
have caused. She is the affianced wife 
of Prince Ravorelli, and she marries him 
because she loves him. I have given you 
her decision.” For a moment their eyes 
met like the clashing of swords. 

“Has she commissioned you to say this 
to me?” he asked, his eyes penetrating like 
a knife. 

“T am her mother, not her agent.” 

“Then I shall respectfully insist that 
she speak for herself.” If a look could 
kill a man, hers would have been guilty 
of murder. 

“She is coming now, Mr. Quentin. You 
have but a moment of doubt left. She 
despises you.”” For the first time his com- 
posure wavered, and his lips parted, as 
if to exclaim against such an assumption. 
But Dorothy was already at the foot of 
the stairs, pale, cold, and unfriendly. She 
was the personification of a tragedy queen 
as she paused at the foot of the stairs, 
her hand on the newel-post, the lights 
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from above shining directly into a face 
so disdainful that he could hardly believe 
it was hers. There was no warmth in 
her voice when she spoke to him who 
stood immovable, speechless, before her. 

“What have you to say to me, Phil?” 

“T have first to ask if you despise me,” 
he found voice to say. 

“T decline to answer that question.” 

“Your mother has said so.” 

“She should not have done so.” 

“Then she has misrepresented you?” he 
cried, taking several steps toward her. 

“T did not say that she had.” 

“Dorothy, what do you mean by this? 
What right have you to—” he began, 
fiercely. 

“Mr. Quentin!” exclaimed Mrs. Garri- 
son, haughtily. 

“Well,” cried he, at bay and doggedly, 
“T must know the truth. Will you come 
to the veranda with me, Dorothy?” 

“No,” she replied, without a quaver. 

“T must talk with you alone. What I 
have to say is of the gravest importance. 
It is for your welfare, and I shall leave 
my own feelings out of it, if you like. 
But I must and will say what I came here 
to say.” 

“There is nothing that I care to hear 
from you.” 

“By all that’s holy, you shall hear it, 
and alone, too,” he exclaimed so com- 
mandingly that both women started. He 
caught a quick flutter in Dorothy’s eyes 
and saw the impulse that moved her lips 
almost to the point of parting. “I de- 
mand—yes, demand—to be heard. Come, 
Dorothy, for God’s sake, come!” 

He was at her side, and before she could 
prevent it, had grasped her hand in his 
own. All resistance was swept away like 
chaff before the whirlwind. The elder 
woman so far forgot her cold reserve as 
to blink her austere eyes, while Dorothy 
caught her breath, looked startled and 
suffered herself to be led to the door with- 
out a word of protest. There he paused 
and turned to Mrs. Garrison, whose 
thunderstruck countenance was afterward 
the subject of more or less amusement to 
him, and if the truth were known, to her 
daughter. 
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“When I have said all that I have to 
say to her, Mrs. Garrison, I’ll bring her 
back to you.” 

Neither he nor Dorothy uttered a v ord 


until they stood before each other in the 
dark palm-surrounded nook, where on one 
memorable night he had felt the first 


savage blow of the enemy. 
“Dorothy, there can no longer be any 


dissembling. I love you. You have 
doubtless known it for weeks and weeks. 
It will avail you nothing to deny that you 
love me. I have seen—” he was charg- 


ing, hastily, feverishly. 


“T do deny How dare you make 
such an assertion?” she cried, hotl; 

“TI said it would avail you nothing to 
deny it, but I expected the denial You 
have not forgotten those dear days when 
we were boy and girl. We both thought 
they had gone from us forever, but we 
were mistaken. To-day I love you as a 
man loves, only as a man can love, who 
has but one woman in his world. Sit here 
beside me, Dorothy.” 

“T will not!”’ she exclaimed, trembling 
in every fiber, but he gently, firmly took 
her arm and drew her to the wicker bench. 
“T hate you, Philip Quentin!” sl alf 
sobbed, the powerlessness to resist in- 
furiating her beyond expression 

“Forget that I was rough or harsh, 
dear. Sit still,” he cried, as at th rd 
of endearment she attempted to ris 

“You forget yourself! You fors és 
was all she could say. 

“Why did you refuse tosee me this 
afternoon?” he asked, heedlessly 

“‘ Because I believed you to be v ae | 
now know you are,” she said, turning 
on him quickly, a look of scorn in her 
eyes. 

“Your adorer?”’ he half-whispered 

“ A coward!” she said, slowly, distinctly. 

“Coward?” he gasped, unwilling to 
believe his ears. “ What—I know I may 
deserve the word now, but—but this 


afternoon? What do you mean?” 
“Your memory is very short.” 


“Don’t speak in riddles, Dorothy he 
cried. 
“You know how I loathe a coward, and 


I thought you were a brave man. When 


I heard—when I was told—O, it does not 
seem possible that you could be so 
craven.” 

“Tell me what you have heard,” he 
said calmly, divining the truth. 

“Why did you let Dickey Savage fight 
for you last night? Where was your man- 
hood? Why did you slink away from 
Prince Ravorelli this morning?” she said, 
intensely. 

“Who has told you all this?” he de- 
manded. 

“No matter who has told me.- You 
did play the part of a coward. What 
else can you call it?” 

“T did not have the chance to fight last 
night; your informant’s plans went wrong. 
Dickey was my unintentional substitute. 
As for Ravorelli’s challenge this morning, 
I did not refuse to meet him.” 

“That is untrue!” 

“T declined to fight the duel with him, 
but I said I would fight as we do at home, 
with my hands. Would you have me 
meet him with deadly weapons?” 

“T only know that you refused to do so, 
and that Brussels calls you a coward.” 

“You would have had me accept his 
challenge? Answer!” 

“You lost every vestige of my respect 
by refusing to do so.” 

“Then you wanted me to meet and to 
kill him,” he said, accusingly. 

“T—I—Oh, it would not have meant 
that!” she gasped. 

“Did you want him to kill me?” he 
went on, relentlessly. 

“They would have prevented the duel! 
It could not have gone so far as that,” 
she said, trembling and terrified. 

“You know better than that, Dorothy. 
I would have killed him had we met. 
Do you understand? I would have 
killed the man you expect to marry. 
Have you thought of that?” She sank 
back in the seat and looked at him dumbly, 


horror in her face. ‘That is one reason. 


why I laughed at his ridiculous challenge. 
How could I hope to claim the love of 
the woman whose affianced husband I had 
slain? I can win you with him alive, but 
I would have built an insurmountable 
barrier between us had he died by my 
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hand. Could you have gone to the altar 
with him if he had killed me?” 

“QO, Phil,” she whispered. 

“Another reason why I refused to 
accept his challenge was that I could not 
fight a cur.” 

“Phil Quentin!” she cried, indignantly. 

“T came here to tell you the truth about 
the man you have promised to marry. 
You shall hear me to the end, too. He 
is as black a coward, as mean a scoundrel, 
as ever came into the world.” 

Despite her protests, despite her angry 
denials, he told her the story of Ugo’s 
plotting, from the hour when he received 
the mysterious warning to the moment 
when he entered her home that evening. 
As he proceeded hotly to paint the prince 
in colors ugly and revolting she grew 
calmer, colder. At the end she met his 
flaming gaze steadily. 

“Do you expect me to believe this?” 
she asked. 

“T mean that you shall,” he said, 
imperatively. “It is the truth.” 

“Tf you have finished this vile story you 
may go. I cannot forgive myself for 
listening to you. How contemptible you 
are!’’ she said, arising and facing him with 
blazing eyes. He came to his feet and 
met the look of scorn with one which sent 
conviction to her soul. 

“T have told you the truth, Dorothy,” 
he said, simply. The light in her eyes 
changed perceptibly. “ You know I am 
not a liar, and you know I am not a coward. 
Every drop of blood in my veins sings 
out its love for you. Rather than see you 
marry this man I would kill him, as you 
advise, even though it cost me my happi- 
ness. You have heard me out, and you 
know in your heart that I have told the 
truth.” 

“T cannot, I will not, believe it! He is 
the noblest of men, and he loves me. 
You do not know how he loves me. I 
will not believe you,” she murmured, 
and he knew his story had found a home. 
She sank to the seat again and put her 
hand to her throat, as if choking. Her 
eyes were upon the strong face above her, 
and her heart raced back to the hour not 
far gone when it whispered to itself 
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that she loved the sweetheart of other 
days. 

“Dorothy, do you love me?” he 
whispered, dropping to her side, taking 
her hand in his. “‘Have you not loved 
me all these days and nights§” 

“You must not ask—you must not 
ask,” she whispered. 

“But Ido ask You love me?” 

“No!” she cried, recovering herself 
with a mighty effort. “Listen! I did 
love you—yes. I loved you—until to- 
day. You filled me with your old self, 
you conquered and I was grieving myself 
to madness over it all. But I do not 
love you now! You must go! I do not 
believe what you have said of him, and 
I despise you! Go!” 

“Dorothy!” he cried, as she sped past 
him. “Think what you are saying!” 

“Good by! Go! I hate you!” she cried. 
and was gone. For a moment he stood 
as if turned to stone. Then there came 
a rush of glad life to his heart and he could 
have shouted in his jubilance. 

“God, she loves me! I was not too 
late! She shall be mine!” He dashed 
into the house, but the closing of a door 
upstairs told him she was beyond his 
reach. The salon was empty; Mrs. Garri- 
son was nowhere to be seen. Filled with 
the new fire, the new courage, he clutched 
his hat from the chair on which he had 
thrown it and rushed forth into the night. 

At the top of the steps he met Prince 
Ugo. The two men stopped stock-still, 
within a yard of each other, and neither 
spoke for the longest of minutes. 

“You call rather late, prince,” said 
Phil, a double meaning in his words. 

“Dog!” hissed the prince. 

“Permit me to inform you that Miss 
Garrison has retired. It will save you 
the trouble of ringing. Good night.” 

He bowed, laughed sarcastically, and 
was off down the steps. Ravorelli’s hand 
stole to an inside pocket, and a moment 
later the light from the window flashed 
on a shining thing in his fingers. He did 
not shoot, but Quentin never knew how 
near he was to death at the hand of the 
silent statue that stood there and watched 
him until he was lost in the shadows. 
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Then the prince put his hand sud 
his eyes, moaned as if in pain, a1 
descended the steps. 
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barely able to distinguish the form of 
a man at the door. Some strange in- 
fluence told him that the point of a revol- 
ver was almost touching his breast and 
the word died in his mouth. 

“No outery, monsieur. Your valuables 
without a struggle. Be quick! There are 
many of us. You have no chance,” came 
the hard voice, in good English. 

“But I have no valuables—” 

“Your diamond ring and your watch, 
at least, monsieur. The ring is in your 
vest. pocket.” 

“Search me, you scoundrel! I have no 
ring, and my watch is in my room. I’m 
mighty slim picking for such noted gentle- 
men as you. I presume I have the honor 
of meeting the diamond collectors the 
town is talking so much about.” He was 
now aware of the presence of another man 
in the opposite window, and there was the 
same uncanny feeling that a second re- 
volver was leveled at his person. 

“Step outside, monsieur. It is cruel to 
force you into the rain, but we assure you 
it is very refreshing. It will make you 
grow. Whatever you choose to call us 
we are wet to the skin. This must not, 
therefore, be a fruitless job. Step forth, 
quickly, and do not resist.” 

Quentin hesitated for an instant, and 
then seeing resistance was useless, boldly 
set foot upon the curbing. A flash of 
lightning revealed four or five men in the 
group. One of them had the driver 
covered with a pistol, and two of them 
were ready to seize the passenger. He 
observed, with amazement, that one of 
the men was a policeman in full uniform. 

“Officer!” he exclaimed. “Don’t you 
see what they are doing?” 

“Q, monsieur,” said the spokesman, 
pleasantly, “you may tell the police of 
3russels that they cannot hunt us down 
until they hunt themselves down. What’s 
that? A carriage? Quick! Your watch, 
your ring!” 

Far down the street could be seen the 
lamps of an approaching cab, and Quen- 
tin’s heart took a bound. He had not 
feared injury, for he was willing to sub- 
mit to the searching without resistance, 
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but now he thrilled with the excitement 
of possible conflict. A second flash in 
the sky revealed altered conditions in 
the setting of the tragic scene. The 
driver was on his box and the policeman 
was climbing up beside him. A short man, 
masked to the chin, had pushed aside the 
man with the revolver and a harsh voice 
cried as the darkness shut out the vivid 
picture: 

“Short work of him! The knife!” 

“The club, Carl! Hell! Into the cab 
with him!” shouted another voice, and 
Phil began to strike out with his fists. 
But the attack was too sharp, the odds 
too great. Something crashed down upon 
his head, he felt himself lunge backward 
into the open cab door, and then a heavy 
body hurled itself upon his half-prostrate 
form. Another stinging blow caught him 
over the ear, and as he lost consciousness, 
a tremendous force seemed to be crushing 
the breath from his body. 

A revolver cracked, but he did not 
hear it, nor did he know that friends were 
at hand. Before the miscreants could 
hurl his body into the cab a vehicle 
whirled up, the feeble glare from its 
lanterns throwing light upon the scene. 
‘The man who had fired from the door of 
the second cab leaped to the ground, 
followed by a companion, and in a 
moment they were among the scuffling 
robbers. Whatever might have been the 
original intentions of Quentin’s assailants, 
they were not prepared to offer battle. 
Their aim was to escape, not to fight. 
A couple of shots were fired, a rush of 
feet ensued, and the earth seemed to 
swallow all but the two new-comers and 
the limp figure that lay half inside the cab. 

In an instant Quentin was drawn from 
the cab by the taller of the two, the 
smaller’ having made a short dash in 
pursuit of the bandits. Blood rushed 
from the head of the unconscious man 
and he was a dead weight in the arms of 
his rescuer. 

“Good. God, Phil! Have they killed 
you? Here, Turk! Never mind those 
fellows! Come here, quick; we must get 
him to a surgeon. I’m afraid they’ve 


fixed him! Into our cab with him! Gad, 
he’s like a rag!” It was Dickey Savage, 


and he was filled with dread. Turk, 
exploding with impotent rage, and 
shivering with fear that his master 


was dead, came to his assistance and 
they were soon racing for the Bellevue. 
A pair of wondering, patient, driver- 
less horses watched the departure, but 
they did not move from the spot where 
they had been checked by the first attack. 
Across the doubletree behind them hung 
the limp form of their driver, a great, 
gaping wound in his head. He had 
driven them for the last time, -and they 
seemed to know that his cold lips could 
never again command them to “go on.” 
Driven almost to the hilt, in the floor of 
the cab, was an ugly knife. Its point had 
been intended for Quentin’s throat, but 
the hand that struck the blow was not as 
true as the will of its owner. 

There were two ugly gashes in Quentin’s 
head, one of which it was feared at first 
would disclose a fracture of the skull. 
Several stitches were taken in each 
cut, and the patient, slowly recovering 
from the effects of the blows and the 
anesthetics, was put to bed by his friends. 

Savage observed one thing when he 
entered the hotel with the wounded man. 
Prince Ugo and Count Sallaconi were 
among the first to come forward when the 
news of the attack spread through the 
office and corridors. 

Dickey sat all night beside his rolling, 
moaning friend, unnerved, almost de- 
spairing, but the morning brought the 
change that gladdened his heart and gave 
him a chance to forget his fears and appre- 
hensions long enough to indulge in an 
impressive though inadequate degree of 
profanity, with continued reference to a 
certain set of men whom the world called 
thieves, but whom he designated as dogs. 

About ten o’clock a telegram from 
Ostend came to the hotel for him. It 
read: “Are you not coming to Ostend 
for us? Jane.” An hour later a very 
pretty young lady in Ostend tore a tele- 
gram to pieces, sniffed angrily, and vowed 
she would never speak to a certain young 
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BEAUTIFUL 


to me if it were known that I came to you 
with this story. Do you bid me go, or 
will you hear me to the end?” 

“You must go. I cannot listen to the 
infamous things you say about—about— 
him,” said Dorothy, her voice choking 
toward the end. A horrible fear seized 
upon her heart. Was this woman mad, 
or had Quentin told the truth? A new 
thought came to her and she grasped the 
woman’s hand with convulsive fingers. 
“You have been sent here by Mr. Quen- 
tin! O, how plain it is! Why did I not 
see through it at once? Go back to your 
employer and tell him that—” She 
was crying hysterically when the woman 
snatched away her hand, and drawing 
herself to full height interrupted haughtily : 

“T have humbled myself that I might 
do you the greatest service in the world. 
You drive me from your presence and you 
call me a liar. All of that I must endure, 
but I will not suffer you to accuse this 
innocent man while I have voice to offer 
up in his defense. Mademoiselle, the 
man you are to marry promised to make 
me his wife long before he knew you.” 

“To make you his wife? Absurd! Men 
of his station do not marry, nor promise to 
marry, the grisettes or the—” 

“Madam! It is not a grisette to whom 
you are speaking. The blood in my veins 
is as noble as that which flows in his, the 
name I bear—and perhaps disgrace, God 
help me !—is as proud as any in all France. 
3ut I have not millions, as you have. 
My face, my person may win and hold the 
heart, but I have not the gold with which 
to buy the soul. You do not believe 
what I have told to you, therefore I cannot 
hope for pity at your hands. You will 
tell him that I have been here, and I shall 
pay the penalty for being the fool, the 
mad woman. I am not asking for pity. 
If I have lied to you I deserve nothing 
but the hardest punishment. O, made- 
moiselle, it grieves me so to see the tears 
in those good eyes of yours! Farewell, 
and God bless and keep you.” 

(To be continued.) 




















SHEAR NONSENSE 


OLD AND NEW 





MUTUAL-BENEFIT LOVE- 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


LOVERS, ATTENTION! IS YOUR LOVE INSURED? 
OTHER LOVES ARE DEAD; YOUR LOVE MAY 
DIE. YOU INSURE YOUR LIFE, YOUR 
HOUSE, YOUR BARNS; WHY NOT IN- 

SURE YOUR LOVE? 

This company is incorporated under the laws 
of the United States, and its affairs are conducted 
by a board of directors, including some of our 
best known poets and novelists, and it is ap- 
proved in all respects by the board of under- 
paid writers. 

Membership.—Any lover between the ages of 
eighteen and seventy, of sound body and (other- 
wise) sound mind, in good health (excepting 
such maladies as are traceable to the fact of his 
or her being in love) and temperate habits, 
whose occupation comes within certain classi- 
fications hereinafter specified, shall be eligible to 
membership. 

Policies are issued only upon healthy, honest 
loves, subscribed and sworn to by both parties 
interested therein, and guaranteed to be not like 
other loves. 

Prohibited Risks.—Citizens of Chicago, mem- 
bers of the theatrical profession, students of 
co-educational colleges, naval heroes; and sum- 
mer girls are not eligible to membership, and 
their applications will not be considered by this 
company. 

Applicants must answer truthfully and with- 
out evasion the following questions: 

State name, including all nicknames or pet 
names used during the love to be insured. 

How long have you been in love? 

Was it love at first sight? 

Are you (1) handsome, (2) good-looking, or 
(3) plain? 

Are you susceptible to flattery? 

Are you of a jealous disposition? 

Have you ever had heart-disease? Palpi- 
tation? Melancholia? Lover-complaint? Blues? 
Heart-failure? 

What is your occupation? (Specify this defi- 
nitely. If a business man, state if lady type- 
writers are employed, and if so, how many, and 
of what appearance. Append photographs if 
possible.) 

Where do you spend your vacations? 

Are there widows there? 

Any applicant answering these questions sat- 
isfactorily is entitled to a policy in our company 
that shall provide indemnity for the death of a 


love which, though it may now seem deathless, 
is often subject to mortal injury in this uncer- 
tain life of ours. 
Dan Cupip, Agent, No. 7 Primrose Path. 
—Carolyn W ells. 


MAXIOMS 
A penny saved spoils the broth. 


Money makes the mayor go. 

Where there’s a will there’s a fray. 

A word to the wise is a dangerous thing. 
Too many cooks make cowards of us all. 


A fool and his money corrupt good manners. 


The course of true love is the shortest way 
home. 


A word in the hand is worth two in the ear. 
A man is known by the love-letters he keeps. 


One touch of nature makes the whole world 
grin. 


A good claim is rather to be chosen than great 
riches. 


A guilty conscience is the mother of invention. 


AN OMAR FOR LADIES 


One for her Club and her own Latch-key fights, 
Another wastes in Study her good Nights. 

Ah, take the Clothes and let the Culture go, 
Nor heed the grumble of the Women’s Rights! 


Look at the Shop-girl all about us—‘“ Lo, 
The Wages of a month,” she says, “I blow 

In to a Hat, and when my hair is waved, 
Doubtless my Friend will take me to the Show.” 


And she who saved her coin for Flannels red, 

And she who caught Pneumonia instead, 
Will both be Underground in Fifty Years, 

And Prudence pays no Premium to the dead. 


Th’ exclusive Style you set your heart upon 
Gets to the Bargain counters—and anon 

Like monograms on a Saleslady’s tie 
Cheers but for a moment—soon for you ’tis gone. 


Think, in the sad Four Hundred’s gilded halls, 

Whose endless Leisure ev’n themselves appalls. 
How Ping-pong raged so high—then faded out 

To those far Suburbs that still chase its Balls. 
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They say Sixth Avenue and the Bowery keep 
The dernier cri that once was far from cheap; 


Green Veils, one season chic—Department 
stores 
Mark down in vain—no profit shall they reap. 
—Josephine Dodge Daskam, in Harper’ s V aqa- 


zune. 


TO THE COMING WOMAN 
You poor young thing! 
Do your ears burn, dear, as they ought to do? 
Have you any idea of the shameless way 


I’m sorry for y 


In which you’re discussed by the world lay? 
Do you shudder sometimes at impending fate, 
As you sit in the future, and wait, and wait? 
You certainly would, should you chanc hear 
The horrible prospects the y give you, d 
These feminine faddists! These old young men, 
Who airily wield a decadent pen! 
They’ ve settled it all, and you have no cl 
You can’t even raise a protesting voice! 
Some say that, released from the Ages’ ban, 
You'll sternly reform unregenerate mat 
And some, that your freedom such harm will do, 
That Man will be forced to regenerate y 
While some (quite the worst), with tent 
bawl, 
Declare that you are not a woman at all 
But I, for my part, am inclined to doubt 
That these sapient scribblers have found you out; 
That you are a sinner, unsexed, a sh 
I’ve faith in the future; I’ve faith in y 
But if there be truth in this hateful hu 
Take sisterly warning, and don’t you cc 
—Hilda Joh 
ANOTHER TERM 
“He was arrested again for fast ymo- 
biling.” 
“Yes? He’s achieving notoriety.” 

“Yes. One might call it motoriety.”’ Puck. 
A MODERN DIALOGUE 
By OLIVER HERFORD, IN THI 
SMART SET 
ScenE—On Manhatian Island. Time lay. 

Hour—Ten-thirty. Persons of the play 
SipyL. A dream of beauty, half awake, 
In filmy disarray—about to take 
Her morning tub. In speech with her t hile 


Is Ropert. He is dressed in riding st 


BEAUTIFUL 


Why, Bob, it’s you! 
name all wrong. 
I’m sorry that I made you wait so long. 
Bosn— Only six minutes by my watch—it’s true 
A minute seems a year, awaiting you! 
But Time is merciful and I rejoice 
That I am still alive to hear your voice. 
Srnyt—aA very pretty speech, for you. indeed. 
But what extenuation can you plead 
For waking ladies at the break of day 
From peaceful slumbers, sir! 
Oh, come, I say! 
It’s half-past ten! 
Well, it was nearly three 
Before I got to bed! 
Good gracious me! 
I’m sure I’d no idea it was so late. 
Why, I was riding in the Park at eight 
And looked for you. I own I felt 
abused; 
Last night you said 
I beg to be excused 
From keeping foolish promises, when 
made 
At two A. M., by moonlight. I’m afraid 
My memory’s no better than a sieve. 
So you expected me? The Lord forgive 
Your trusting soul! 
Bos— It is His métier! 
Srtnyt—Don’t be outrageous, or I’ll run away. 
30n— Ah, no; don’t go. I will be good, I 
swear! 
’Twas a quotation, Heine, or Voltaire, 
Or some fool cynic fellow. By the way, 
If you have nothing on, what do you say 
To breakfasting with Peg and me at noon 
At the Casino? 
Well, that’s rather soon; 
I can’t be ready for an hour or more. 
Bos— Come as you are, you know that I adore 
Your ladyship in any sort of gown; 
Besides, there’s not another soul in town. 
Come as you are; there’ll only be we 
three. 
Stnyt—Well, I like that! It’s fortunate for me 
This is a telephone, and not that new 
Invention one can talk and see through, 
too! 
What’s that you said? 


Srnyu 





They got your 


30B— 
SrinyL— 


Bos— 





‘ 


S1nyL— 





SrinyL— 


30B— I didn’t speak at all 
I only thought. 
SipyL— Well, don’t! Suppose we call 


The breakfast half-past one instead of 
noon? . 

Bos (joyously)— 

Then you will come? 
S1nty— I swear! 
Bosn— Not by the moon? 
Srpyt (laughing)— 

No, you may count on me. Now I must 

y. 

One-thirty—don’t forget—Good by! 

Good by! 


(They ring off.) 


Bos— 
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